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PARALLELS IN COLERIDGE, KEATS, 
AND ROSSETTI. 


Everyone in reading Coleridge, Keats, and 
Rossetti must have noticed certain similarities 
between Coleridge and the other two. The 
phrasal echoes, and the repeated musical cadences 
sometimes lie plainly on the surface. Yet, sur- 
prisingly enough, only the most casual attention 
seems to have been given them. Mr. Buxton- 
Forman, in his—supposedly—definitive edition 
of Keats,' records in the footnotes the fact that 
Keats’s words honey-dew and Jadye are also used 
by Coleridge ; but no more. Brandl* speaks of 
the Eve of St. Agnes as closely related to Christ- 
abel, points out that the part of Geraldine is taken 
by a lover ; and lets it go at that. Mr. Traill* 
points out a general similarity between Christ- 
abel’s chamber and that in the Eve of Saint 
Agnes. Mr. MacCracken in a recent article, 
The Source of Keats’s ‘‘ Eve of St. Agnes,’’ * does 
not mention Coleridge at all. Mr. Sidney Colvin 
in his excellent life of Keats, otherwise copious in 
parallels and sources, has only three vague refer- 
ences on the point. In connection with the songs 
in the fourth book of Endymion,° he remarks upon 
‘‘a power like that of Coleridge, and perhaps 
partly caught from him, of evoking the remotest 
weird and beautiful associations almost with a 
word.’’ Again,® he says that in the roundelay 
in Endymion, Keats equaled Coleridge in ‘‘touches 
of wild musical beauty and far-sought romance.”’ 
Almost in the last sentence of the book, he adds 
as an afterthought’ ‘‘ After or together with Cole- 
ridge, Keats has also contributed most, among 
English writers, to the poetic method and ideals 
of Rossetti and his group.’’ Mr. Benson,° in 


1 New York : Crowell, 1900. 

* Life of Coleridge, Ch. iv. 

5 Coleridge. [Eng. Men of Letters Series], 1898. 

* Mod. Phil., Oct., 1907. 

5P. 105. 170. TP, 219. 
8 Rossetti. [Eng. Men of Letters], 1904, p. 141. 


dealing with Rossetti’s indebtedness, is more defi- 
nite. Coleridge and Keats, he thinks, are the 
poets to whom Rossetti was nearest. From Cole- 
ridge came the modes of conception and execution, 
romantic isolation, and the scene ‘‘ beyond the 
faery casement, on the perilous seas forlorn, and 
in the enchanted woodland of the land of dreams.’’ 
The specific parallels, however, number exactly 
one. The germ of the Blessed Damozel, Mr. Ben- 
son thinks, lies in the Ancient Mariner,’ and the 
first four lines of stanza ten he considers an echo. 
Albert Eichler,” in his recent edition of the An- 
cient Mariner and Christabel, cites Brandl, and 
notes a few general rhetorical similarities between 
Christabel and The Eve of St. Agnes. He also 
points out rather vaguely that the same material, 
through the medium of Coleridge’s Dark Ladie, 
affected Keats’s La Belle Dame sans Mercy. He 
cites, however, no specific instances. 

If, before taking up the parallels themselves, we 
turn to the chronology of the matter, we shall find 
no little presumption in favor of a probable Cole- 
ridgean influence upon both Keats and Rossetti. 
In Keats the notable Coleridgean parallels occur 
in Lamia and the Eve of St. Agnes. The corres- 
ponding parallels in Coleridge are most numerous 
in the second part of Christabel. The second part 
of Christabel was published in 1816." Coleridge 
was then one of the most respected and most dis- 
cussed of men of letters. His addition to Christ- 
abel must therefore have created no slight stir. 
In 1818, scarcely two years later, Keats wrote 
Lamia and the Eve of St. Agnes. [They were 
published in 1820.] 

In Rossetti the Coleridgean parallels occur in 
the Blessed Damozel, The White Ship, and Rose 
Mary. The Blessed Damozel, the first of these in 
point of date, was published in The Germ in 1850. 
It is safe therefore to assume that it was written 


® Can he know of the parallels in Dante? 

10 Wiener Beit., xxvi, 1907, p. 44. 

11 The First Part had been previously circulated and 
read in manuscript. 
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cirea 1849. Now between the years 1845 and 
1848 Rossetti was enthusiastically reading Cole- 
ridge and Keats.” Rose Mary and The White 
Ship were not published until long after this, in 
1881, The White Ship having been written in 1880 
for the children of William Rossetti. During the 
lapse of thirty years it might be supposed that any 
youthful enthusiasm for Coleridge would have 
waned. But we have external evidence to the 
contrary. For William Michael Rossetti writes 
in 1870,“ ‘‘He [Dante Gabriel], however, in- 
clines to set Byron above him [Shelley]. Hith- 
erto he has also preferred Coleridge, Keats, and 
others.’’ ‘‘Hitherto’’ could scarcely mean thirty 
years before. That this admiration of Coleridge 
was not only prolonged, but—at least at times 
—extravagant, is evidenced by Rossetti’s own 
words, ‘‘I worship him on the right side of 
idolatry.’’ 

Turning now to the parallels between Cole- 
ridge and Keats,” we find the most notable 
between Christabel and Keats’s Lamia. The 
parallelism inheres in the very plot. It will be 
recalled that in Christabel the Lady Geraldine is 
a supernatural being, who is found in distress by 
Christabel, who exercises an unholy fascination 
over Christabel, and who is plainly serpentine. 
The bard Tracy ” describes her thus, allegorically, 
in his account of the dream, in which Christabel 
is a dove entwined by a serpent. A little farther 
on the serpentine quality comes out more strongly :”* 


A snake’s small eye blinks dull and shy, 

And the lady’s eyes they shrunk in her head, 
Each shrunk up to a serpent’s eye, 

And with somewhat of malice, and more of dread, 
At Christabel she looked askance ! 


Again, a little later,” comes the memory of 


See Dante Gabriel Rossetti: His Family-letters, with a 
Memoir by William Michael Rossetti. London: Ellis & 
Elvey, 1895. Vol. 1, p. 100. 

3 Benson, p. 108. 

M4 Rossetti Papers [1862-1870]. Compiled by William 
Michael Rossetti. London: Sands & Co., 1903, p. 498. 
Cf. also Rossetti’s sonnet on Coleridge, pub. 1881. 

% Benson, p. 172. 

16In pointing these out I wish to acknowledge my 
indebtedness to Mr. E. R. Schlueter, who has pointed 
out several that had escaped my attention. 

17 Part 11, Il. 526-559. 


18 Part ll. 583-587. 602. 
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‘*those shrunken serpent eyes.’’ The plot of 
the remaining unwritten part of the poem is told 
in Gillman’s life of Coleridge, presumably on the 
authority of Coleridge. As it affords an addi- 
tional parallel to Lamia, it may be quoted in 
full.” The bard, at the end of the poem, is sent 
to tell Lord Roland that his—soi disant—daugh- 
ter is safe. Then in the words of Gillman : 


‘*Over the mountains the Bard, as directed by 
Sir Leoline, hastes with his disciple [the youth 
to bear his harp]; but, in consequence of one of 
those inundations supposed to be common to the 
country, the spot only where the castle once stood 
is discovered, the edifice itself being washed away. 
He determines to return. Geraldine, being ac- 
quainted with all that is passing, like the weird 
sisters in Macbeth, vanishes. Reappearing, how- 
ever, she awaits the return of the Bard, exciting 
in the meantime by her wily arts all the anger she 
could rouse in the Baron’s breast, as well as that 
jealousy of which he is described to have been 
[sic] susceptible. The old bard and the youth at 
length arrive, and therefore she can no longer 
personate the character of Geraldine, the daughter 
of Lord Roland de Vaux, but changes her ap- 
pearance to that of the accepted though absent 
lover of Christabel. Next ensues a courtship 
most distressing to Christabel, who feels—she 
knows not why—great disgust for her once 
favored knight. This coldness is very painful 
to the Baron, who has no more conception t!:2n 
herself of the supernatural transformation. She 
at last yields to her father’s entreaties, and con- 
sents to approach the altar with the hated suitor. 
The real lover returning, enters at this moment, 
and produces the ring which she had once given 
him in sign of her betrothment. Thus defeated, 
the supernatural being Geraldine disappears. As 
predicted, the castle-bell tolls, the mother’s voice 
is heard, and, to the exceeding great joy of the 
parties, the rightful marriage takes place, after 
which follows a reconciliation and explanation 
between father and daughter.’’ 


In Lamia the serpent-woman reappears—this 
time as a bona fide serpent,—is found in the forest 
of Crete by Hermes, precisely as Geraldine is 
found by Christabel, and is rescued from great 
grief—this time from her enchantment. She 
entrances Lycius ; much as Geraldine entrances 
Christabel ; but is detected by the sage, fixed by 
his eye, and vanishes ; precisely as the detected 
impostor Geraldine vanishes. 


* Traill.—Coleridge, p. 58, note. 
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So much for the plot. In detail the parallels 
are as close. The brilliant coloring of the serpent 
Lamia may be quoted, to recall it (ll. 47-58): 


She was a gordian shape of dazzling hue, 
Vermilion-spotted, golden, green, and blue ; 
Striped like a zebra, freckled like a pard, 
Eyed like a peacock, and all crimson barred ; 
And full of silver moons, that, as she breathed, 
Dissolved, or brighter shone, or interwreathed 
Their lustres with the gloomier tapestries— 
So rainbow-sided, touched with miseries, 

She seemed, at once, some penanced lady elf, 
Some demon’s mistress, or the demon’s self. 
Upon her crest she wore a wannish fire 
Sprinkled with stars, like Ariadne’s tiar. 


It will be noted that ‘‘ as she breathed ’’ the colors 
dissolved ’’ and changed. In Christabel (line 
499) the serpent of the bard’s dream is ‘‘ a bright 
green snake ’’ encircling the dove : 


And with the dove it heaves and stirs, 
Swelling its neck as she swell’d hers. 


The fact that this snake is ‘‘coil’d’’ about the 
dove and ‘‘couch’d’’ upon the grass and that 
Lamia when first discovered is ‘‘ cirque-couch- 
ant’’ may also be not without significance. 
Serpents of similarly gorgeous colors also occur 

in the Ancient Mariner (ll. 272-281). Compare 
especially the ‘‘ wannish fire’’ of Lamia with the 
‘‘elfish light’’ and the ‘‘ golden fire’’ of these 
serpents : 

Beyond the shadow of the ship, 

I watched the water-snakes : 

They moved in tracks of shining white, 


And when they reared, the elfish light 
Fell off in hoary flakes. 


Within the shadow of the ship 

I watched their rich attire : 

Blue, glossy green, and velvet black, 
They coiled and swam ; and every track 
Was a flash of golden fire. 


Again, in Christabel as in Lamia occurs the 
horror caused by a charm akin to that of the evil 
eye ; only in one case it is caused by the eye of 
Geraldine, in the other by that of the seer. Yet 
again, as Geraldine appeals to Christabel as in 
distress and far from home, so Lamia appears to 
Hermes in distress and later appears to Lycius as 
a stranger, before asking him what he can do 


To dull the nice remembrance of my home. 
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Between Christabel and the Eve of St. Agnes 
also there are parallels. The similarity of the 
chambers has been pointed out by Traill, but not 
the additional fact that in the two the undressing 
scenes are almost identical. Doubtless there is 
little possible variety in the act of removing a 
dress ; but note the closeness of the details. Ger- 
aldine looses her cincture; her silken robe and 
inner vest drop to her feet ; and ‘‘ her bosom and 
half her side’’ are disclosed ; and so she stands a 
moment in reflection. Madeline 

Unclasps her warmed jewels one by one ; 
Loosens her fragrant bodice ; by degrees 
Her rich attire creeps rustling to her knees : 
Half-hidden, like a mermaid in seaweed 
Pensive awhile she dreams. 


The fact that both poems introduce the owl, both 
a beadsman, both musical names of similar type, 
Geraldine, Leoline, Madeline, and both a watch- 
dog—the last-mentioned in Christabel near the 
beginning, in the Eve of St. Agnes near the end, 
—this fact is possibly mere accident, but may be 
noted in passing. It is rather more significant 
that in each case the maiden’s father is hostile to 
the family of the intruder, and that the action of 
each poem takes place in part at night, while the 
father is in ignorance of what is passing. 

Turning now to Rossetti we find a very different 
sort of parallelism. That he was capable of exact 
phrasal borrowing has been shown in connection 
with his indebtedness to Dante. To Coleridge he 
owes little in this way. In fact there appears to 
be but one phrase that may be considered bor- 
rowed, and in that case the figure as well as the 
phrase is completely altered. Ancient Mariner 
(1. 222): 

And every soul, it pass’d me by, 
Like the whiz of my cross-bow. 


Cf. Blessed Damozel (1. 41)”: 


And the souls mounting up to God 
Went by her like thin flames. 


But if this be the only semblance of a real echo, 
yet in The White Ship there are lines which in- 
evitably set the Ancient Mariner ringing in the 
reader’s memory. For example, these (stanzas 
32 ff.): 


21 Cf. also the last stanza of Sister Helen. 
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But at midnight’s stroke they cleared the bay, 
And the White Ship furrowed the water-way. 


The sails were set, and the oars kept tune 
To the double flight of the ship and the moon : 


Swifter and swifter the White Ship sped 
Till she flew as the spirit flies from the dead : 


As white as a lily glimmered she 
Like a ship’s fair ghost upon the sea. 


In general lines also the Ancient Mariner and 
The White Ship are similar. Both are tales told 
with a mingling of the mystic and the real, the 
one told by the mariner, who occasionally inter- 
rupts the story to remind the reader of the nar- 
rator, the other told by ‘‘the butcher of Rouen, 
poor Berold,’’ who similarly alludes here and 
there to himself, in order that the reader may not 
forget that it is alla monolog. In both we have 
a sort of artificialized ballad meter, and diction 
which simulates the simple and naive diction of 
the true folk-ballad while avoiding its crudity. 
Again, in The White Ship (stanza 38) we have 
the ‘‘three hundred living that now must die.’’ 
Cf. the ‘‘four times fifty’’ dead men in the 
Ancient Mariner. Again, we have in The White 
Ship, mariners riming with spears (stanza 20), 
and were with fair and there (stanza 25). Cf. 
Ancient Mariner, in which mariner rimes with 
hear, and were with bare.” 

In Rossetti’s Rose Mary we find traces not only 
of the Ancient Mariner, but also of Christabel. 
In the first place we have the same simplicity of 
diction, and the same incongruous jumble of 
Christian sentiment with pagan supernaturalism 
and charms. More specifically, the Ancient Mari- 
ner and Rose Mary resemble one another strongly 
in the endings. For in each the charm is even- 
tually broken, the chief character is blessed with 
forgiveness and rest—in the case of Rose Mary 
rest in another world, promised by a mysterious 
voice speaking over her body,—and simultaneously 
the scene of the spell is demolished with a super- 
natural and awful crash of the elements. With 
Christabel also, Rose Mary has a specific parallel. 
The use of highly romantic names, such as Lord 
Roland de Vaux of Tryermain in Christabel and 


27, 20. L. 63. This pronunciation of were is ulive 
and may be heard in America, but with Rossetti it must 
have been merely an affectation,—as it doubtless was with 
Coleridge. 
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James of Heronhaye in Rose Mary may be a 
characteristic of all nineteenth century romanti- 
cism. But the chorus-like ending of part one of 
Christabel, just before the ‘‘ conclusion,’’ bears 
to the Beryl-songs of Rose Mary a similarity of 
irregular meter, a similarity of dramatic irony in 
highly musical form—like that of a Greek chorus 
—and sometimes a similarity of phrase, which can 
scarcely be accidental. 

In addition to these similarities between Cole- 
ridge and Rossetti, there is another, which has 
been brought to light by the recently published 
Jan Van Hunks of Rossetti. This poem is some- 
what inferior, and in places tempts one to believe 
it spurious. The parallelism may, however, be 
noted for what it is worth. Every stanza of Jan 
Van Hunks ends with a sort of afterthought or 
addition of two lines, which, after the stanza is 
really finished in the fourth line, rings through 
the fifth and sixth like an echo. This same effect 
occurs in a number of six line stanzas in the 
Ancient Mariner.* 

In view of all which one is tempted to call Cole- 
ridge not only one of the earliest nineteenth 
century romanticists, but also the earliest Pre- 
Raphaelite. 

These seem to be about all the notable parallels. 
But, by way of corollary, it may be worth wl.ile 
to demolish a fallacy in closing. It has been 
sometimes stated that Keats exerted an influ- 
ence over Rossetti. And there is in the Rosset- 
tiana published by the poet’s brother unusually 
strong presumption in favor of it. In view of 
these facts, and in view of the difficulty of proving 
a general negative, one may hesitate to deny the 
statements. Yet the fact remains that I have 
been unable to find between Keats and Rossetti a 
single specific parallel, in rhythm, in subject-mat- 
ter, or in sentiment. Moreover, there are marked 
dissimilarities just where one would expect the re- 
verse. Whereas the scansion and the diction of 
Keats are about the richest of his century, the 
scansion of Rossetti—despite his refrains and ir- 
regular lines—is very simple, and his diction, 


3 Cf. 1. 91 ff. and 1. 97 ff., by way of example. 

Colvin, 1. c. Benson, 1. c.; also p. 99, where he calls 
Keats a Pre-Raphaelite. 

Cf. Family-letters and Memoir, Vol. 1, pp. 100, 120, 
141, 420; and Rossetti Papers, p. 498. Also Benson, p. 76. 
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despite the splendor of the suggested images, is in 
itself notably bare.** Again, Rossetti’s narratives 
all take the ballad form; Keats’s never do. 
Keats’s meter is usually regular in larger features, 
richly varied in details ; Rossetti’s is daringly ir- 
regular in larger features, but in detail uses only 
simple variations. Again, Keats, even in his 
most supernatural scenes, is concrete, realistic ; 
Rossetti, usually mystic and unreal, sometimes 
vague. Again, Keats—even admitting his sen- 
suality—is notably free from any suggestion of 
sin; Rossetti’s favorite topic is damnation.” 
Evidently then, when Mr. Benson calls Keats a 
Pre-Raphaelite, and tells us that from him Ros- 
setti derived his richness of fancy, voluptuousness 
of mood, and ‘‘ deliberate intention of wringing 
beauty out of the moment and the scene,’’ we 
must write at the bottom ‘‘ Not proved.’’ 


JAMES Rovuta. 
Washington University, St. Louis. 


“VITA NUOVA” AND ‘DOLCE STIL 


NUOVO.” 


In the Modern Language Notes for November 
last, F. J. A. Davidson proposes the adjective 
‘‘mystic’’ as the proper translation for ‘‘nova’”’ 
in the rubric Incipit Vita Nova of Dante’s ‘ li- 
bello,’’ and suggests its application throughout 
the Vita Nuova. He also adds that, as far as he 
is aware, this interpretation has not been proposed 
before. In answer to this we may be permitted 
to indicate the following. 

In the first place, although the Latin novus 
might have this meaning, Dante never uses it 
thus in his Latin works.’ In the second place, it 


76The only specific parallel pointed out between the 
poets is that of Mr. Benson, who notes the fact that both 
are addicted to compound words. 

27Cf. Rose Mary, Sister Helen, The Bride’s Prelude. 

1¥For references for the use of novus in the Latin works, 
I am indebted to my friend, E. H. Wilkins of Harvard 
University, who gave me the following (taken from the 
Concordance to Dante’s Latin works, now being pre- 
pared) : Epistole, v, 3. 82. 134; v1, 51; vu, 20. 80; x, 
320 ; Eclogue, 11,17. 34; Monarchia, 8; 5. 119; m1, 
3.76; Vulg. Elog.,1, 13. 50; 1, 18. 90. Novissimum in 
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is hard to admit at least one, if not two, of the 
Italian examples cited by Prof. D.* And in yet 
a third place, this same interpretation has not 
merely been proposed before : it has been com- 
batted and, we think, refuted. 

In 1900, Federzoni* maintained that the title 
Incipit Vita Nova was given in Latin ‘‘ per un 
doppio senso, del quale egli aveva bisogno, poiché 
incipit vita nova pud esser inteso in due significa- 
zioni, ‘ Incomincia la vita nuovo’ o ‘ Incomincia 
una vita nuova’ e Dante volle dire che da un 
cierto momento della sua vita (dal nono anno) 
incomincia quella narrazione che egli intitola Vita 
Nuova e che dallo stesso momento ha principio 
quello che @ veramente detto dalle parole vita 
nova, cioe vita singolare, confortata da specialis- 
sima grazia divina’’ such as it appeared to Dante 
at the time he was compiling the V. N. And F. 
derives his theory not only from the general ten- 
dency of the V. N., but also from Purgatory 
xxx, 109-117: 


Non pur per opre delle rote magne 


Ma per largezza di grazie divine 


Questi fu tal nella sua vita nuova 
Virtualmente, ch’ ogni abito destro 
Fatto avrebbe in lui mirabil prova. 


Barbi replied to this in Bull. d. Soe. Dant., point- 
ing out that if ‘‘sua vita nuova’’ be given the 
interpretation suggested by F., ‘‘s’introduce una 
brutta ripetizione nel contesto e si toglie senso al 
periodo.’’ * And Melodia, too, has opposed Feder- 
zoni, arguing along lines better fitted to answer 
Prof. D.’s suggestions.® He gives the opinions of 
others and adds good arguments of hisown. As 
those interested can find in his treatment the 
bibliography of this discussion, it is useless to re- 
peat it here. 

At the end of his communication, however, 


Monarchia, 111, 14. 32 and 36; Vulg. Elog.,1, 12. 36 and 
14, 14. 

* g., Chapter xxiv. 

3**Incipit Vita Nova’’: nota esegetica di Giovanni 
Federzoni, Bologna, 1900. 

* Bull. d. Soc. Dantesca, N. 8., vari, p. 265. 

5 La Vita Nuova di D. A, con introduzione ete., di 
Giovanni Melodia, Milano, 1906, p. 5, Appendice alla 
nota 5. 
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Prof. D. asks: ‘‘ Was there any connection in 
Dante’s mind between his use of nova in the title 
and the dolce stil nuovo. ..?”’ 

Now this implied argument deserves attention. 
It is new ; and might be strong. Unfortunately 
it rests upon an understanding of the spirit of 
Dante’s phrase which, common and wide-spread 
though it may be, is none the less erroneous in our 
eyes. When writing the word nuovo, Dante meant 
‘*new’’ i. e. unlike the work of his contem- 
poraries (outside his own circle) and of their 
immediate predecessors. That this one word alone 
could have meant much more to him seems im- 
possible, as we shall try to show. 

The expression dolce stil nuovo occurs in the 
conversation between Dante and Bonagiunta in 
Purgatory xxtv. In this same conversation, and 
only a few lines earlier, Dante claims for his 
poetry the inspiration of Love. Various critics of 
the last few years have shown that this same claim 
was made by numerous well-known poets before 
Dante. These critics find the idea used both as a 
round-about method of praising the lady and as 
the essence of a standard by which the excellence 
of a poem should be judged. Borgognoni * quotes 
from Chiaro Davanzati and Camino Ghiberti, to 
which I. della Giovanna’ adds among others, Odo 
delle Colonne’s 


Distresso core e amoroso 
Gioioso mi fa cantar. 


Before them, Arnaut Daniel, the much admired, 
and Peir d’Auvernha, ‘‘quel di Lemosi,’’ both 
thank Love as the power that gives them the 
ability to sing. And Bernart de Ventadorn not 
only attributes his premiership of song to the 
unique degree in which Love holds him bound ; 
but he makes also the didactic statement that 


Chantars non pot gaires valer 
si d’inz del cor no mou lo chans ® 


And there are many more parallels for the ‘Amor 
mi spira,”’ 


6 Nuova Ant., Seria 111, vol. v, Ott. 16, 1886. 

7 « Per il dolce stil nuovo”’ in Note letterarie, Palermo, 
1888. 

®The full quotations of these last four examples are 
given in Notes 5, 6 and 7 on p. 48 of Savj-Lopez’s 
Trovatori e Poeti, Milano-Palermo-Napoli. 
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Now, very much the same thing may be proved 
for ‘‘ dolce stil nuovo,’’ as far as the ‘‘nuovo”’ is 
concerned. 

Starting, it may be, as an attribute of the de- 
scription of Spring, as in Guilhem de Peitieu’s 


Ab la dolchor del temps novelh . . 2 


and passing perhaps through an intermediate 
application, as suggested by Marcabru’s 


A la fontana del vergier 

on l’erb’es vertz iostal gravier, 
a l’ombra d’un fust domesgier 
en aiziment de blancas flors 

e de novelh chant costumier, 
trobey sola ses companhier 
selha que no vol mon solatz.® 


the words nou and novel became common in Pro- 
vencal. Then, later, there were added these cases 
where the meaning is more restricted, signifying 
merely ‘‘new,’’ ‘‘untried before,’’ and their 
number grew tremendously, thanks to the rise 
among the troubadours of their well-known pride 
in the originality of their compositions. Accord- 
ingly we have a long list of utterances such as 


Farai chansoneta nueva 
Ans que vent ni gel ni plueva. . . 


or Brunet’s : 


En est son fas chansoneta novelha.. . 


... or again Rambaut d’ Aurenga’s 


Ab nou cor et ab now talan 
Vuelh un bon now vers comensar. . .!% 


Nor, of course, are examples lacking of the 
Italian form of the same words. ‘Take, for in- 
stance, Bonagiunta’s 


. ond’io trovo novi canti 
per sollazo degli amanti.’’ ™* 


®Mahn, Gedichte, 297; Appel, Provenz. Chrest.*, num- 
ber 10. 

10 Appel, op. cit, number 61. 

11 Guilhem de Peitieu: Mahn, Gedichte, 174; Appel, 
number 12. 

12 Raynouard, Lexique, under ‘‘ novel.’’ 

18 We have not room to give more examples, but they 
are numerous. As being readily accessible we indicate in 
addition to the above Appel, numbers 71 and 79, and the 
pious ‘‘ Mei amic.. .’’ Bartsch’s Chrest., 6, column 19. 

14 Quando veggio la rivera... 
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Indeed, so often were the words used that they 
did not necessarily designate the wide-reaching 
changes of a reformer, as in Montanhagol’s now 
famous ‘‘noel dig de maestria’’;” at times they 
indicated merely innovations in one of the com- 
ponent parts of a song, its tune or its thought.” 

If, then, we remember that by the very nature 
of their application these words must occur most 
frequently in the first lines of a composition, 7. e., 
in that part most quoted and most generally 
known, it would be preposterous to maintain that 
this use of nou, novel, and nuovo were unfamiliar 
to one as conversant as Dante with the work of 
former poets. Furthermore, it is highly probable 
—if not certain—that he had this use in mind 
when characterizing his own verse. 

In this way, remembering what was shown a 
moment ago concerning Amor mi spira, not only 
are we justified in stating that Dante’s definition 
of his school, as given in his conversation with 
Bonagiunta, is largely couched in terms already 
old ; but in addition we may surmise that this 
was no oversight on his part. 

And, true enough, this same division of the 
Divine Comedy, the Purgatory, gives us reason 
to think it intentional. Canto xxrv tells us that 
Bonagiunta, the Notary and Guittone are held 
**Di qua del dolce stil nuovo’’; Canto x1, that 
Cavalcanti has robbed Guinizelli of the ‘‘ gloria 
della lingua’’; and Canto xxvi styles Guinizelli 
as ‘‘padre Mio e degli altri miei migliori’’; but 
this same twenty-sixth canto goes on, nevertheless, 
to proclaim Arnaut Daniel ‘‘ miglior fabbro del 
parlar materno.’’ In other words, Dante felt 
that Guinizelli, Cavalcanti, himself and some 
others had accomplished something peculiar to 
themselves; he saw that his special circle was 
writing verses that differed from that of their 
contemporaries and immediate predecessors ; but 
he also realized that, years before, there had writ- 
ten a poet deserving the greatest praise : and, im- 
mediately upon having honored the leader of his 
banded friends, he insisted that this leader should 
call that ancient poet a greater craftsman than he. 


5 y, Cesare de Lollis: Studi Medievali, 1, p. 5 ff. 

16 As, for instance, is indicated in the line of Brunet 
quoted above, or in Bertran de Born’s D’ un sirventes nom 
chal..., with its “‘razo tan novelha’’, although con- 
sciously written to Guiraut de Bornelh’s tune of Lady 
Alamanda. Appel, nos. 67 and 91. 
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Surely this precludes any ignoring of the old or 
attempt to disown its influence. Does it not, 
rather, suggest a feeling of kinship and affection 
for the Provencal singer? To us, at least, this 
honor done to Arnaut seems to form an arch. It 
is a connecting of the excellent old with the 
excellent new over a span of inferior and negli- 
gible work. 

If this be true, if Dante took pleasure in asso- 
ciating himself and his set with the best poets 
that had come before, and if, as we have guessed 
above, he consciously and deliberately used their 
vocabulary in characterizing his own work,” then 
it is impossible for us to see in the nuovo of the 
expression dolce stil nuovo, the meaning which is 
so often given to it and of which Prof. Davidson, 
too, seems to approve. 

Dante certainly appreciated the transcendental 
tendencies of his school and it is probable that he 
read into both amor and nuovo, as found in the 
poems of former writers, a fuller meaning than 
that intended by the authors. But between the 
sense ‘‘new,’’ ‘‘ young,’’ or ‘‘ different,’’ which 
they all use, to the sense ‘‘ mystic’’ which is now 
proposed, the distance is far too great. To cross 
it, we need at least one sure example of an inter- 
mediate step; and this is, as far as we know, 
lacking. 

A. G. H. Sprers. 

Haverford College. 


‘“VENUS, DU UND DEIN KIND.”’’ 


On page 184 of Prof. Hatfield’s well-known 
edition of Freytag’s Der Rittmeister von Alt- 
Rosen’ I find a note which seems to call for 


17 Savj-Lopez having considered only the frequency with 
which former poets had claimed the inspiration of Love 
wrote: ‘“‘Nelle parole di Dante, non @ il creatore di un 
novello mondo lirico che oppone sé fieramente a tutto il 
passato: é un poeta di arte raffinata ed elevata che sa di 
ricongiungersi con la grande tradizione interrotta dei 
tempi migliori.”’ (Z.e. P., p. 23.) But this was too 
great a statement to derive from a consideration of Amor 
mi Spira alone. Reinforced by a consideration of nuovo 
and Dante’s attitude towards Arnaut, it seems justified. 

1 Freytag, Der Rittmeister von Alt-Rosen. Edited by J. 
T. Hatfield. D.C. Heath & Co., Boston, 1908. 
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comment, and the more so as the matter involved 
is of some literary interest. 

As will be recalled, the scene of Freytag’s 
novel, which belongs to his famous Ahnen 
series, is laid in the period of the Thirty 
Years’ War. In the story an encounter takes 
place between the German soldiers and Mar- 
shall Turenne’s men, and Bernhard Konig, the 
captain of the Old Rosen-Regiment, is wounded 
in the arm. He enters the tent where his sister 
is awaiting him, and she at once proceeds to dress 
the wound. The Freytag passage involved in my 
discussion begins at this point and, being brief, 
may as well be quoted. As found on p. 22 of 
Prof. Hatfield’s edition the text reads as follows : 

‘* Blitz !’’ sagte er heiter, mit ihrer Hilfe sein 
Wanms ausziehend, ‘‘hier hingt auch die Laute, 
sie wird in den nichsten Tagen vor mir Ruhe 
haben ’’—er strich mit der heilen Hand iiber die 
Saiten und summte die beliebte Weise: ‘‘ Venus, 
du und dein Kind seid allezwei blind.’’ 

Commenting on Freytag’s reference to the 
favorite melody beginning ‘‘ Venus, du und 
dein Kind,’’ Prof. Hatfield in his note suggests 
that this is ‘‘ perhaps a free working-over of the 
verse of a current song,’’ and he then indicates 
that he has in mind as the probable original a 
selection from Moscherosch’s Gesichte, part 2, 
‘¢vision’’ 3. This song is included in Kiirsch- 
ner’s Deutsche National-Litteratur, from which I 
quote the particular stanza which here concerns 
us : 

Venus selbst sampt ihrem Kind, 

wan sie Wilppret wolten fangen, 

sind nach schwartzen Haaren gangen ; 
Cupido, wie wohl er blind, 


thut noch heut den Braunen stellen, 
Schwartze vor den Weissen fillen.? 


I believe the editor erred in assuming that 
Freytag had these lines of Moscherosch in mind 
when he wrote the passage under consideration. 
And I shall now proceed to prove my contention. 

Jakob Ayrer, as will be recalled, was a con- 
temporary of Hans Sachs. Indeed, for a time he 
was also a townsman of the famous bard of 
Niirnberg. He was the author of some thirty- 
three tragedies and comedies and thirty-six car- 


* Kiirschner’s Deutsche National-Litteratur, 1883, vol. 
32, p. 210. 
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nival plays and operettas (Singspiele). Prof. 
Thomas, in his ‘‘ History of German Literature,’’ 
aptly characterizes him as a ‘‘ lesser Hans Sachs.’’ 
In passing, I might say also, that it was in Ayrer’s 
time that the name Singspiele first came into use. 
These interesting operatic productions go back to 
the English jigs which flourished at the court of 
Queen Elizabeth. In 1596 or thereabouts some 
of these English jigs were introduced into Ger- 
many where they met with great favor and were 
later much imitated.* Ayrer died in 1605. The 
date of his birth is not known. One of his oper- 
ettas is entitled Hin schinss Neues Singens Spill 
Von dem Knorrn Kintzlein mit dem Vrlaub ete. 
The Dresden ms. of this Singspiel bears the date 
Nov. 5, 1598.‘ Directly after the title of his 
operetta Ayrer adds the words : 


‘* mit vier Personen, Im Thon : 
Venus, du vnnd dein Kind 
Seind alle beyde blint etc.’’ 


As Prof. Hatfield has already pointed out, there 
is, of course, a general correspondence between 
Freytag’s version ‘‘ Venus, du und dein Kind’’ 
and the lines from Moscherosch’s song previously 
quoted. But on the other hand it will be noted at 
once that Freytag’s phrasing and the Ayrer version 
just cited are practically identical, the only variant 
being zwei for beyde. It was this interesting fact 
which led me to question the correctness of Prof. 
Hatfield’s conjecture and sent me at once to Erk 
and Béhme’s monumental Deutscher Liederhort, 
where I found both the text and the music of the 
song referred to. According to the compilers of 
the Liederhort the music of the song was com- 
posed by Jacob Regnart and together with the 
text was published in his collection of villanelles 
as early as 1574. The text seems to me certainly 
well worth quoting. In the somewhat modernized 
version it runs as follows: 


Venus, du und dein Kind 
Seid alle beide blind, 

Und pflegt auch zu verblenden, 
Wer sich zu euch tut wenden, 
Wie ich wohl hab erfahren 

In meinen jungen Jahren. 


5J. Bolte in Theatergeschichtliche Forschungen. Ham- 
burg and Leipzig, 1893, part 7, page 2. 

*A. von Keller in Publikationen des Litterarischen Ver- 
eins, Stuttgart, 1865, vol. 80, p. 3424, 
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Amor, du Kindlein bloss, 
Wem dein vergiftes G’schoss 
Das Herz einmal beriihret, 
Der wird alsbald verfiihret, 
Wie ich wohl hab erfahren 
In meinen jungen Jahren. 


Fiir nur ein Freud allein 

Gibst du viel tausend Pein, 

Fiir nur ein freundlich Scherzen 
Gibst du viel tausend Schmerzen, 
Wie ich wohl hab erfahren 

In meinen jungen Jahren. 


Drum rat ich jedermann 

Von Lieb bald abzustahn, 

Dann nichts ist zu erjagen 

In Lieb, dann Weh und Klagen, 
Das hab ich alls erfahren 

In meinen jungen Jahren.® 


From the compilers’ note on the song I quote 
also the following interesting data: ‘‘ Das Lied 
war am Ende des 16. und durchs 17. Jahrhundert 
sehr beliebt, denn es findet sich in vielen Lieder- 
biichern und Quodlibets und wurde umgedichtet 
schon bei Demantius 1595. Seine Melodie wurde 
zu historischen Spottliedern benutzt. So schon 
1583 zu einem Lied auf den Erzbischof und 
Truchsess Gebhard in Kéln: ‘Gebhard, mit Trug 
und List du churfiirst worden bist.’ Ferner im 
dreissigjahrigen Kriege mehrfach, besonders auf 
den vertriebenen Bohmenkénig Friedrich: ‘Fritz, 
du verwohntes Kind’ (1621). 

Zu Anfang des 17. Jahrhunderts wurde die von 
Regnart erfundene Melodie in die protestantische 
Kirche aufgenommen und dem von Sigismund 
Weingirtner gedichteten Liede: ‘ Auf meinen 
lieben Gott’ zugeeignet. Mit diesem geistlichen 
Texte finden wir es zuerst im Gesangbuche von 
Melchior Vulpius. Jehne 1609, Nr. 132 ; zugleich 
dort mit dem andern geistlichen Text: ‘Man 
spricht, wen Gott erfreut,’? der schon 1605 bei 
Gesius vorkommt. Bekannter und besser als die 
durch Chromata verdorbene Lesart des Gesius 
und Vulpius finden wir die Melodie in Schein’s 
Cantional. Leipzig, 1627, Nr. 226. Aus letzterem 
ist die jetzt in Kirchen tibliche Lesart hervor- 
gegangen.’’ In conclusion the compilers then 
give also the three oldest religious variations of 
the song. Ayrer, as I have already pointed out, 


5Cf. Erk and Béhme, Deutscher Liederhort, 1894, vol. 
3, p. 478. 
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chose this same popular melody as the vehicle for 
his operetta. Since Erk and Béhme do not make 
mention of this important and significant fact, I 
assume that it may have been overlooked by them. 

To sum up. In his editorial note Prof. Hatfield 
suggests that Freytag’s version ‘‘ Venus, du und 
dein Kind etc.’’ may be a free working-over of 
lines occurring in a poem by Moscherosch (1601- 
1669). In view of the facts now before us this 
theory seems no longer tenable. If, in this connec- 
tion, we are to speak at all of a ‘‘ working-over,”’ 
we shall be forced to say that in his ‘‘ Venus 
selbst sampt ihrem Kind etc.’’ Moscherosch gives 
us what might more properly be regarded as 
itself a working-over of a much earlier song be- 
ginning ‘‘ Venus, du und dein Kind.’”’ This 
pretty selection as we have seen was set to music 
by Jacob Regnart and was included in his collec- 
tion of villanelles which appeared as early as 
1574. And Freytag’s reference is, of course, 
reminiscent of this sixteenth century song, and 
is not a modern adaptation of the seventeenth 
century song of Moscherosch. 


C. H. IsersHorr. 
Harvard University. 


SHELLEY AND PEACOCK. 


The announcement that Peacock’s ‘‘Memoirs’’ 
about P. B. Shelley are soon to be republished by 
the Oxford University Press may serve as an excuse 
for treating the subject of their literary relations. 
The truth is that if we except (as well we may) a 
scanty article written a few years ago by Mr. H. 
B. Young, none of Shelley’s critics has yet taken 
care to examine the extent of his debt to that 
enigmatic man of letters Thomas Love Peacock. 
Their acquaintance presented, we must concede, 
few of the symptoms that are generally supposed 
to reveal or constitute a ‘‘literary friendship ’”’: 
they had few ideas in common, and they issued 
no manifesto. And yet, to the careful student of 
Shelley’s life, it must appear as if their companion- 
ship requires more than a passing mention. 

Shelley does not seem to have become personally 
acquainted with Peacock before the winter of 
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1812. One is astonished at first at the sudden 
sympathy between two men apparently so different, 
between the wild, enthusiastic young poet, the 
author of ‘‘ill-digested’’ romances, and the more 
frigid Greek scholar, his elder by seven years. 
Peacock’s weakness may have been a certain lack 
of reverence, a smiling mistrust of enthusiasm ; 
Shelley ran to the other extreme. A curious 
thing it is that this lasting affection should have 
sprung up between two men neither of whom was 
ever blind to the other’s imperfections ; indeed a 
sort of ‘* marriage de convenance,’’ founded on a 
moderate but strong sympathy, and having no 
deception to fear, because it did not feed on illu- 
sions. 

From their first meeting until Shelley’s final 
departure to Italy (1817), they were very often 
together. They went on long rambles, and em- 
barked in lengthy discussions ; they quarrelled like 
good friends, and agreed only in their common love 
of Greek. It was there that ‘‘Greeky-Peaky’s’’ 
aid would prove invaluable ; and they vied in 
translating into English verse the finer passages of 
Euripides or Sophocles. Even Shelley’s second 
marriage did not alter their friendship, though 
Peacock constantly defended Harriet against all 
calumnies, and was never on the best of terms 
with the second Mrs. Shelley. But just as he had 
accompanied Shelley and Harriet to Scotland a 
little before their separation, so we still find him 
one of a chosen company of two (the other was 
Charles Clairmont) who rowed up with Shelley 
and his wife Mary to the sources of the Thames. 
A whole winter, which they spent together, has 
been described by J. Hogg as a ‘‘ mere Atticism.’’ 
Of course there were occasions when Peacock’s 
laughing manner and his refusal to believe in 
‘*blue-devils’’ would irritate his enthusiastic 
friend ; but friendship prevailed on the whole. 
Did not Shelley, when circumstances were favor- 
able, bestow a pension on Peacock? Was not Pea- 
cock, when circumstances were not favorable, 
constantly true to Shelley? There came a time 
when the mention ‘‘Shelley goes with Peacock 
to the lawyers’’ was written almost daily in Mary 
Shelley’s diary. And later, when ‘‘the lawyers ’’ 
sought him, the disheartened poet had nothing 
left but to hide himself, as best he could, in Pea- 
cock’s lodgings in London. That he was grateful 
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to the scholarly friend who had not only thrown 
open to him ‘‘the classical adytum,’’ but had 
also stood by him through his distress, need not 
be pointed out to readers of the delightful ‘‘ Let- 
ters from Italy,’’ or to Shelleyans who remember 
that Peacock was named as conjoint legatee with 
Byron. 

This friendship of ten years would be interesting 
even if it had not produced any literary results 
more important than the suggestion by Peacock of 
the title ‘‘Alastor,’’ or more tangible than Shel- 
ley’s fine appreciation of the Hellenic attitude 
toward life. It is unnecessary to insist on these 
points, as they have been often mentioned ; but 
there is another manisfestation of this literary 
friendship which has not received due recognition 
at the hands of the critics, although it reveals 
more about the relations between Shelley and 
Peacock than many documents. 

We fail to understand how all those who have 
spoken about Nightmare Abbey have misinter- 
preted its caricature of Shelley. Yet it is im- 
possible, without such an appreciation, to form a 
right judgment about Shelley’s moral and literary 
character.—Peacock published Nightmare Abbey 
in 1818, mainly, he wrote to Shelley, ‘‘to make 
a stand against the encroachments of black bile.’’ 
The fourth canto of Childe Harold, he thought, 
was ‘‘really too bad,’’ and he at least would pro- 
test against ‘‘the systematical poisoning of the 
mind of the reading public’’! And this is the 
story he tells us ; 


Scythrop, the son of melancholy Mr. Glowry, 
first goes to a public school, where ‘‘a little learn- 
ing’’ is ‘‘ painfully beaten into him,’’ and thence 
to the University, where it is ‘‘carefully taken 
out of him,’’ and he is sent home ‘‘like a well- 
threshed ear of corn, with nothing in his head.’’ 
Of course he at once falls in love, his first victim 
being Miss Emily Girouette. To use Peacock’s 
words: ‘‘ He fell in love, which is nothing new ; 
he was favorably received, which is nothing 
strange. Mr. Glowry and Mr. Girouette had a 
meeting on the occasion, and quarrelled about the 
terms of the bargain ; which is neither new nor 
strange. The lovers were torn asunder, weeping 
and vowing everlasting constancy ; and, in three 
weeks after this tragical event, the lady was led a 
smiling bride to the altar, by the Hon. Mr. Lack- 
wit ; which is neither strange nor new.’’ Thus 
jilted, Scythrop broods over his despair in a se- 
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cluded room of his father’s gloomy residence 
Nightmare Abbey, and comforts himself by read- 
ing German romances. Very soon, the nature of 
his disease changes, and it evolves into a ‘‘ passion 
for reforming the world.’’ ‘To ‘‘ the world’’ he 
gives a treatise ; but the treatise falls dead from 
the press; what of that? ‘Seven is a mystical 
number,’’ says Scythrop, ‘‘ Let me find the seven 
purchasers of my seven copies, and they shall be 
the seven golden candlesticks with which I will 
illuminate the world.’’ It happens, however, that 
a young cousin of his comes on a visit to Night- 
mare Abbey just at that time ; by a natural con- 
sequence, Scythrop falls madly in love with her. 
All would be well with him and Marionetta, if 
Mr. Glowry had not arranged beforehand that 
Scythrop must marry his old friend’s daughter, 
Celinda Flosky. And the secluded room with the 
secret panels again sees Scythrop, more desperate 
than ever; one day he finds there a beautiful 
dark-haired girl: and she explains to him that 
she has run away to avoid marriage with a 
stranger, whom her father was forcing upon her. 
Besides her looking very romantic, she has the 
great merit of being one of Scythrop’s seven 
readers. He cannot resist so many charms 
united; he hides her behind one of the secret 
panels, and soon falls in love with her. But he 
does not cease to love Marionetta. True, his 
soul has spoken last and best ; but his heart had 
spoken first. Indeed a most embarrassing situa- 
tion. ‘‘ He had,’’ his historiographer says, ‘‘ his 
esoterical and his exoterical love : the old proverb 
concerning two strings to a bow gave him some 
gleams of comfort ; but that concerning two stools 
occurred to him more frequently.’’ His double 
game is discovered at the end; the romance closes 
like a farce, and Scythrop is left in the lurch by 
both his friends. 


The whole novel is incredibly light and amusing 
—Scythrop is, of course, Shelley. His passage 
through a public school (Eton), thence through a 
University (Oxford), and his first disappointment 
in love (Harriot Westgrove) are as many unmis- 
takable traits of Shelley’s early youth. So is the 
unsuccessful treatise, and so are also his revolu- 
tionary ideas and his love for horrible tales. Pea- 
cock, with characteristic discretion, simply writes 
in his Memoirs that ‘‘ Shelley took to himself the 
character of Scythrop,’’ without informing us 
whether Shelley was right or not ; still it does not 
seem rash to identify the two characters. This 
granted, to what extent was the caricature true to 
life? If Shelley liked it, as we know he did, what 
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conclusions must we draw from this fact regarding 
his ideals, or his conception of his own character ? 

These questions have been generally answered 
in a very unsatisfactory way. The book having 
been written in 1817, the first mistake of the 
critics consisted in taking this as a caricature of 
Shelley as he was in 1817; and in the effort to 
explain the discrepancies between the portrait 
and the original, Nightmare Abbey has too often 
been considered, from the Shelleyan point of view, 
a joke rather overdone. Of the same order, though 
still graver, is the blunder that has led some inter- 
preters to consider Scythrop’s duplicity in love as 
an allusion to Shelley’s double marriage. Now 
Shelley showed himself delighted with the carica- 
ture, the ‘‘chastity and strength’’ of which he 
was happy to praise. Inevitably some defenders 
of morality waxed indignant at the thought of 
Peacock turning such a tragic story into a joke, 
and of Shelley laughing at this joke : a fine theme 
indeed! As for those who let the thing pass with- 
out protesting or at least showing some astonish- 
ment, we shall content ourselves with admiring 
their equanimity. One regrets, however, that the 
most recent treatment of the subject, Mr. Young’s 
Dissertation on the life and novels of T. L. Peacock 
(1904), should reiterate the ridiculous and calum- 
niating statement. 

If the dark-haired Stella is not a portrait of fair 
Mary Godwin, can she be any other than the 
romantic schoolmistress Elizabeth Hitchener, the 
passion of Shelley’s youth? Nothing is more 
curious than to follow in their recently published 
Letters (1908) the growth of Shelley’s infatua- 
tion for this mature spinster (she was 29 years old 
and he was still a boy), the black-eyed, black- 
haired, foreign-looking governess whom he had 
met in the country. The reader of such a cor- 
respondence cannot help feeling that, compared 
with their extravagance, all the fiery and blun- 
dering enthusiasm of Scythrop is but a pale 
copy. For Shelley had not so much as hesitated 
between two girls, as Scythrop does; he loved 
Harriet Westbrook for her bright cheerfulness, 
also for the ‘‘ persecution ’’ she endured for his 
sake from her father and her school friends ; but 
at the same time did he not call Miss Hitchener 
‘the friend of my soul,’’ ‘‘the sister of my 
soul,’ ‘‘the half of my soul?’? Did he not 
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name his spiritual sister ‘‘ Portia,’’ just like Scy- 
throp’s ‘‘Stella?’’ Indeed, upon Shelley’s in- 
forming Miss Hitchener one day that circum- 
stances had forced him to marry Harriet, she was 
all forgiveness and he soon made new proposals : 
‘‘ Nothing would be transgressed by your even 
living with us.... My wife will abstract from 
our intercourse the shadow of impropriety.”’. . . 
‘* Harriet is above the littleness of jealousy.’’ Is 
it not curious that this attempt at a sort of spiritual 
bigamy should have been made? Miss Hitchener 
came to the Shelleys’, but she had to leave them 
after a few months. Then the disillusioned Shel- 
ley fell suddenly from the sublime heights of sen- 
timent, and was the more dismayed by the bare 
reality. His former goddess became the ‘‘ Brown 
Demon,’’ and ‘‘ he could not speak of her after- 
wards,’’ says Medwin, ‘‘ without laughing till the 
tears ran down his cheeks.’’ Hear him speak : 
‘« My astonishment at my own fatuity, inconsist- 
ency and bad taste was never so great as after 
living for four months with her as an inmate. 
What would Hell be, were such a woman in 
Heaven?’’ Remembering these words, we can- 
not wonder at his finding such treasures of fun in 
Nightmare Abbey. For the romantic lover of 
‘«Portia,’’ for the writer of tales of horror, even 
for the author of that ‘‘ villainous trash’’ of his 
early youth (Queen Mab), Shelley in his later 
years feels merely sympathetic contempt. 

He helps Peacock to make fun of his former 
self. Itis he who finds in Ben Jonson the most 
appropriate motto. He writes from Italy to his 
friend : ‘‘I hope you have given the enemy no 
quarter. . . . Remember, it is a sacred war...” 
Peacock had found Childe Harold ‘‘ too bad’’; 
Shelley answers: ‘‘I entirely agree with what 
you say about Childe Harold. The spirit in 
which it is written is, if insane, the most wicked 
and mischievous insanity .. .”’ 

The sight of a man helping, so to speak, to 
make his own caricature, is not to be forgotten. 
But why did he do it? The reason may have 
been that the victory over the more unwholesome 
features of his past was not complete, and he real- 
ized it. I do not think that anybody has ever 
pointed out the attitude Peacock soon assumed 
toward his friend, that of a cold-blooded and rea- 
sonable man, moderating Shelley’s wild enthu- 
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siasm with a touch of his practical common sense, 
and obstinately refusing to believe in his visions. 
‘*Semi-delusions’’ he calls them, and adds that 
‘*if they had always been received with similar 
scepticism, they would not have been often re- . 
peated ; but they were encouraged by the ready 
credulity with which they were received by many 
who ought to have known better.” Need we 
insist now on the intentions hidden in Chapter x11 
of Nightmare Abbey, where phantoms are laughed 
at, and the apparition of a would-be spectre is the 
cause of pushings and tumblings worthy of Scar- 
ron’s pen? 

Thus interpreted, does not this phase of Shel- 
ley’s acquaintance with Peacock become singularly 
‘* piquante’’ ? No longer a mockery or a carica- 
ture, in the ordinary sense of the word ; but rather 
a piece of friendly advice, an allusion to a laugh- 
able story of the past, a picture of former and 
ridiculous sentiments, and finally,—for where 
would otherwise be the point of the joke?—a 
warning not to fall again into the same state of 
mind. In Italy Shelley had found Byron. Was 
Peacock far wrong in thinking that the contagion 
of his new friend’s ‘‘ black-bile’’ might prove 
dangerous for Shelley? Shelley himself, if we 
are to believe Leigh Hunt, ‘‘ exhibited an uneasy 
suspicion that his (Byron’s) intimacy had had an 
ill-effect on his kindlier view of things.’’ Inti- 
macy with Byron robbed him of faith in his own 
poetic powers. ‘‘I do not write; I have lived 
too long near Lord Byron, and the sun has extin- 
guished the glow-worm.’’—Furthermore, Shelley 
needed protection from himself. His romanticism 
was not purely literary ; it colored his whole life. 
One has only to read his first novels, mistakenly 
neglected by his biographers, in order to see what 
havoc can be wrought in the life of a man by 
romantic ideas. Shelley’s sad story is explicit in 
Saint-Irvyne. Love is painted in it as a fatal, 
irresistible passion. Wolfstein, the hero, has run 
away with a girl who was his companion in cap- 
tivity ; but hardly are they married, when he 
finds her too frivolous: ‘‘The rapid days rolled 
on, and each one brought the conviction to Wolf- 
stein more strongly that Megalena was not the 
celestial model of perfection which his warm 
imagination had portrayed ; he began to find in 
her not the exhaustless mine of interesting con- 
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verse which he had once supposed. Possession, 
when unassisted by real, intellectual love, clogs 
man.’’ This same Wolfstein soon begins to love 
another woman, in whom he finds or seems to find 
those ‘‘ intellectual’’ qualities. What a prevision 
this is of Shelley’s own story! Here we have a 
captivating psychological problem : May not Shel- 
ley, with his all-pervading imagination, have iden- 
tified himself with those great characters of ro- 
mance whose adventures he wrote? He speaks in 
one of his letters to Peacock of ‘‘ a theory which I 
once imagined, that in everything a man ever 
wrote, acted, or imagined, is contained as it were 
an allegorical idea of his own future life, as the 
acorn contains the oak.’’ Theories. as we know, 
were no joke for Shelley. It is probable that 
under the influence of his romantic ideas he 
exaggerated the differences which separated him 
from Harriet. He would not have been a roman- 
ticist, if he had not delighted in the belief that his 
was an exceptional case. 

The very geniality and kindness of Peacock’s 
caricature could have no other end than to propi- 
tiate Shelley. It was necessary to reawake his 
sense of humour, already blunted by romanticism ; 
it was necessary to help him to laugh at himself. 
Peacock’s success is attested by the comment Shel- 
ley made on the book : ‘‘ I know not how to praise 
the lightness, chastity, and strength of the language 
of the whole. . . . The catastrophe is excellent. I 
suppose the moral is contained in what Falstaff 
says: ‘For God’s sake, talk like a man of this 
world !’. . . And yet, looking deep into it, is not 
the misdirected enthusiasm of Scythrop what J. C. 
calls ‘The salt of the earth?’ ’’ I do not think 
Peacock would have denied it ; but he would have 
insisted on the word ‘‘ misdirected.”’ 

Nightmare Abbey is the greatest document for 
the history of the relations between Peacock and 
Shelley. It marks the end of their active friend- 
ship. While Shelley resided in Italy, their ac- 
quaintance was only maintained by an unfailing 
correspondence. Unfortunately, Peacock’s letters 
have not been published, and the correspondence 
as it stands, although very interesting as an ex- 
pression of Shelley’s ideas, is altogether too one- 
sided to be of great moment for our present study. 

We must say the same of Peacock’s Four Ages 
of Poetry, and of Shelley’s answer to it in his 
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Defence. We are told that as originally written, 
Shelley’s article contained many personal allusions 
to his adversary. As it has been edited, the 
Defence of Poetry is too general to deserve more 
than mere mention here. 

We spoke in the beginning of evaluating the 
extent of the debt of Shelley to T. L. Peacock, 
and now we feel we have not wholly kept our 
promise. But who could measure mathematically 
such delicate approximations? We shall be sat- 
isfied if we have suggested that Peacock’s place 
in the life of Shelley is much greater than has 
been generally supposed. 


Avuréien A. DiGEon. 
Williams College. 


THE BELLUNO FRAGMENT. 


The Belluno fragment is as follows :— 


‘*DE CASTEL DARD aui li nri bona part, J lo 
geta tutto jntro lo flumo d’ Ard, e sex Caualer de 
Taruis li plui fer co se duse li nostre Caualer.’’* 

It appeared in a Ms. or ss. extant in the six- 
teenth century of a Latin chronicle composed 
about 1200, the vernacular sentence appearing, 
with no word of introduction or comment, in the 
body of the text. There are extant four appar- 
ently independent transcripts of the fragment, with 
preceding and following portions of the Latin text, 
made between 1530 and 1607. 

It has been assumed, without dissent, that the 
words ‘‘ Dr... part’? mean ‘‘ Our men got pos- 
session of a good part of Casteldardo,’’ the first 
‘*lo’’ and the tutto ’’ being regarded as neuter.” 
It seems to me more probable that they mean ‘‘ Our 
men had the best of it, triumphed, at Casteldar- 
do.’’ The dictionaries of the Crusca and of Tom- 
maseo contain no examples of the phrase ‘‘ aver 
buona parte’’ used in just this sense. Compare, 


1V. Crescini, Dell’ antico frammento epico bellunese, in 
Miscell. linguist. in onore di G. Ascoli, Turin, 1901, pp. 
541-542. 

2C. Salvioni, La cantilena bellunese del 1193, in Nozze 
Cian = Sappa-Flandinet, Bergamo, 1894, p. 237; P. A. 
Becker, Das Fragment von Belluno, in Zeitschrift f. rom. 
Phil., xxx (1906), 577. 
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however, the use of ‘‘ parte’’ by Petrarch in the 
following stanza :— 


‘Ma, lasso, or veggio che la carne sciolta 
Fia di quel nodo ond’ @’1 suo maggior pregio, 
Prima che medecine antiche 0 nove 
Saldin le piaghe ch’ i’ presi in quel bosco 
Folto di spine, ond’ i’ ho ben tal parte, 
Che zoppo n’ esco e ’ntravi a sf gran corso.’ 


Compare also the following entries in the dic- 
tionary of Tommaseo :— 

‘Aver buono, o eattivo partito, per Aver buono 
0 cattivo giuoco, detto in senso fig. Bern. Orl. Inn. 
54. 36. (Gh.) Pure il gigante n’ha peggior par- 
tito, Che in pid di quattro parti é gia ferito. 

Aver buono o cattivo partito alle mani, vale Essere 
in buona o cattiva condizione a cagione d’aleuno. 
Boce. Nov. 1.9.1. (Man.) Noi abbiamo de’ 
fatti suoi pessimo partito alle mani.’’ * 


With this interpretation the first ‘‘lo’’ and the 
‘* tutto ’’ may be regarded as masculine, referring 
to ‘*CASTEL DARD.”’ 

It has been assumed, without dissent, that the 
fragment forms an integral part of the chronicle. 
It seems to me more probable that it was first as- 
sociated with the chronicle as a gloss, and later 
incorporated in the text by a copyist. The Latin 
text makes no mention of the capture of Castel- 
dardo ; an early owner of a ms. of the chronicle 
might well have entered this record as an adden- 
dum. The only evidence as to the age of the ms. 
or Mss. from which the transcripts of the fragment 
were made consists of the following statements of 
two of the transcribers :— 

‘* Nota hauer scontrato la controscritta copia 
dall’ autenticha i membrana’’;® ‘‘ registrard vna 
particola d’vyna scrittura anticha nel modo che si 
vsaua in quelli tempi.’’ ° 

These statements do not prove that the ms. in 
question was the original ms. of the chronicle. 
Whether the fragment is verse or prose, it seems 
improbable that it should have been included by 
the composer of the chronicle with no word of 
introduction or comment. 


5 Rime, ed. Carducci and Ferrari, Florence, 1899, no. 
214, lines 19-24. 

*Tommaseo and Bellini, Dizionario della lingua italiana, 
v. partito. 


5 Crescini, op. cit., p. 541. SJbid., p. 547. 
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It has been generally assumed that the fragment 
is a quatrain, ‘‘part’’ rhyming with ‘‘Ard’’ and 
‘*fer’’ with the final ‘‘ Caualer.’’ 

Holders of this view have assumed, without dis- 
sent, that the quatrain formed part of a popular 
song. It is equally possible that it formed part 
of a semi-popular versified narrative. 

Becker’ maintains that the fragment is prose. 
His arguments are as follows: (1) if it were 
verse, the chronicler would not have included it 
without some introductory remark; (2) it is 
closely parallel in content to the Latin sentences 
in the adjacent portions of the chronicle, each of 
which tells of an attack upon a town, states how 
the town was destroyed, and gives some informa- 
tion as to the prisoners and plunder taken; (3) 
the recording of the fact that only a part of a 
town was captured is natural in prose, unnatural 
in verse ; (4) specification of the exact number 
of prisoners is natural in prose, unnatural in 
verse; (5) specification of throwing into the 
river as the means of destruction is more natural 
in prose than in verse ; (6) there is no example 
in early Italian historical poetry of long verses 
rhyming in pairs with internal rhyme in the first 
line of each couplet ; (7) the rhymes part : Ard 
and fer :Caualer may well be accidental : the con- 
stant recurrence of the ending -erunt in the adja- 
cent portions of the chronicle shows that the writer 
made no effort to avoid recurring sounds. 

These arguments are not valid. (1) It is pos- 
sible that the fragment was first associated with 
the chronicle as a gloss. Original inclusion of a 
sentence in vernacular prose, whether deliberate, 
or, as Becker thinks, unconscious, seems to me no 
less strange than original inclusion of a vernacular 
quatrain. (2), (3), (4), (5). A semi-popular 
versified narrative would necessarily be closely 
parallel in content, even in details, with a prose 
narrative. (2) A popular song celebrating a 
victory would very naturally include some refer- 
ence to the method of destruction of the captured 
town, and some reference to the taking of prison- 
ers. (3) It is possible that ‘‘aui bona part”’ 
means ‘‘had the best of it.’’ (4) ‘‘sex’’ seems 
to me more poetic and more popular than ‘‘twice 
three,’’ ‘‘ half a dozen,’’ or ‘‘some.’’ (5) ‘‘d 
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lo geta tutto jntro lo flumo d’Ard’’ seems to me 
eminently picturesque. (6) The theory that the 
fragment is a quatrain does not involve the as- 
sumption that the internal rhymes are intentional. 
(7) Constant recurrence of the ending -erunt is 
not unnatural in a summary chronicle of the ac- 
tivities of a third person plural subject. 

The presence of the characterization ‘‘li plui 
fer’’ and the expression of ‘‘ li nostre Caualer”’ 
as subject of ‘‘duse,’’ unnecessary in view of the 
presence of the words ‘‘li nn,’’ favor the theory 
that the fragment is verse. 

EK. H. 
Harvard University. 


ZUR SPRACHE DES PETER VON 
SUCHEN WIRT. 


Widertail.’’ 
BIBLIOGRAPHIE. 


Fiir Peter Suchenwirt, im allgemeinen: Peter Suchen- 
wirt’s Werke aus dem vierzehnten Jahrhunderte. Ein 
Beytrag zur Zeit- und Sittengeschichte. Zum ersten 
Mahle in der Ursprache aus Handschriften herausgege- 
ben, und mit einer Einleitung, historischen Bemerkungen 
und einem Worterbuche begleitet, von Alois Primisser. 
Wien. Juli den 25ten, 1827.—Pfeiffer’s Germania. Bd. 34. 
(Wien, 1889). Franz Kratochwil, Uber den gegenwiir- 
tigen Stand der Suchenwirt-Handschriften. 

Fiir die Sprache und Metrik Peter Suchenwirts im 
besondern: A. Koberstein, Uber die Sprache des dster- 
reichischen Dichters Peter Suchenwirt: 1ste Abteilung, 
Lautlehre; 2te Abteilung, Quaestiones Suchenwirtianae ; 
3te Abteilung, iiber die Betonung mehrsilbiger Worter in 
Suchenwirts Versen. Naumburg. MDCCCXXVIII. 


Einleitung. 


Dieses Gedicht ist von Peter, dem sogenannten 
Suchenwirt, wahrscheinlich gegen das Ende des 
Jahrhunderts geschrieben. Peter von 
Suchenwirt war einer der beriihmtesten dster- 
reichischen Dichter des xrv" Jahrhunderts und 
seine Gedichte sind fiir das Studium des Mittel- 
hochdeutschen nicht nur von _ betrachtlichem 
sprachlichen Interesse, sondern gewihren auch 
einen tiefen Blick in die Kultur und Sitten einer 
Periode, welche an poetischen Ereignissen nicht 
besonders reich ist. Es sind von Peter Suchent- 
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wirt zweierlei Gattungen Gedichte iiberliefer- 
nimlich, a) die sogenannten Ehrenreden und b) 
die allegorischen Sittengemiilde und Lehrgedichte. 
Die erste Gattung (a) ist wichtiger fiir die Ge- 
schichte, die zweite Gattung (b) fiir die Kultur 
und die sittlichen und moralischen Zustinde seiner 
Zeit. In den Ehrenreden gibt er uns geschicht- 
lich-biographische Darstellungen, worin er die 
ganze Zeitgeschichte behandelt, indem er die Be- 
gebenheiten und die Taten der Helden seiner Zeit 
erzahlt. Es sind die Taten und Schicksale seiner 
eigenen dsterreichischen Edlen, die er mit Vor- 
liebe schildert. Zur zweiten Gattung (b) aber 
gehért Der Widertail. Bereits in dem vorherge- 
henden Jahrhundert waren die Spuren der didak- 
tisch moralischen Tendenz der M. H. D. Literatur 
wahrzunehmen. Von Walther von der Vogel- 
weide an sehen wir das Aufbliihen der Lehrdich- 
tung (vergl. Der Winsbeke, Thomasin von Zir- 
claria, Freidank, etc.) und die Vorliebe fiir Alle- 
gorie. Allegorische Figuren vertreten die Sitten 
und die moralischen Zustinde der Zeit. Diese 
Gedichte sind also mit gutem Recht ‘‘Sittenge- 
miilde’’ genannt, denn sie malen uns die Sitten 
der Zeit in poetischer Form. Als Gemiilde dieses 
Zeitraums (des xiv" Jahrhunderts) ist unser 
Gedicht Der Widertail das schénste Beispiel von 
Suchenwirts poetischem Talent. 

Dieses Gedicht ist nicht nur von grossem lite- 
rarischen Werte, sondern bietet auch reichlichen 
Stoffzu sprachlicher Erforschung. Es ist interes- 
sant zu sehen, wie sich die Sprache nach dem Ver- 
fall der M. H. D. klassischen Literatur entwickelt 
hat. Als ésterreichischer Dichter hat sich Suchen- 
wirt natiirlich des Oberdeutschen bedient. Es ist 
der Zweck dieser Abhandlung die Sprache des 
Widertail zu erforschen um zu zeigen, welche 
oberdeutschen Eigenheiten sich bei diesem Ge- 
dichte zeigen, welches Gepriige die Sprache im 
allgemeinen tragt und welcher Dialekt des Ober- 
deutschen darin tiberwiegt. 

Ich behandle hier nur zwei Texte des Widertail : 
naimlich den einen in Lassberg’s Liedersaal (Band 
1, Seite 57 ff. cLxxx) und den andern in Alois 
Primissers Ausgabe von Suchenwirts simmtlichen 
Werken, (Seite 88, No. xxviu. Wien, 1827). 
Diesem Texte liegt die sogenannte Sinzendorf- 
Thurnische Handschrift zu Grunde. Der Heraus- 
geber hat sie aber an einigen Stellen zurechtge- 
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stellt, wie sich aus den ‘‘ Verbesserungen und 
Lesarten ’’ (S. 160-161) ersehen lisst. Im Jahre 
1820 teilte dem Herausgeber der Hofrat von 
Hammer die wichtige Handschrift mit, welche 
unter den Biichern des Fiirsten Prosper von Sin- 
zendorf gelegen hatte und die dieser sowie auch 
der spiitere Besitzer der Handschrift, Graf Georg 
von Thurn, dem Herausgeber zur literarischen 
Beniitzung tiberliessen. Diese Handschrift halte 
ich fiir die urspriingliche und echte oder wenig- 
stens fiir die der urspriinglich echten niher lie- 
gende : nicht nur weil diese Handschrift nicht so 
vieles zu ergiinzen lisst und deshalb auch der 
Zusammenhang des Textes an manchen Stellen 
viel deutlicher wird, sondern auch weil die 
Sprache Bairisch, wihrend sie im Liedersaal im 
Grunde Alemannisch ist. Suchenwirt hat sonst 
Bairisch-Osterreichisch geschrieben und deshalb 
muss der Text im Liedersaal eine auf alemanni- 
schem Boden umgearbeitete Form der urspriing- 
lichen Handschrift sein. 


Dre SPRACHE DES Widertail. 
A. Vokale. 


Die bairischen und alemannischen Eigenheiten 
sind namentlich bei den langen Vokalen und den 
Diphthongen zu unterscheiden. Folgende Unter- 
schiede sind zu bemerken :— 

(1) Der Liedersaal bewahrt die altgermanischen 
Monophthongen, ¢ und @, wo die Prim. Lesart 
dieselben diphthongisiert. Dieses ist der Haupt- 
unterschied zwischen den alemannischen und bai- 
rischen Dialekten. 

(2) Dabei weist der Liedersaal den alten A. H. 
D. Diphthong iu als Monophthong #% [wie das M. 
H. D. iw (i ausgesprochen)] auf, wihrend die 
Prim. Lesart den Diphthong eu, ew (vergl. das 
friih-N. H. D. ew) vertritt. Das eu, ew, bei 
Prim. wurde wahrscheinlich noch wie i + u oder 
e-+ u ausgesprochen, obgleich das ew im Lehn- 
worte ‘‘createwre’’ (Frz. créature, einen 
franzésischen Monophthong vertritt. Ein solcher 
Monophthong war dem Screiber fremd, daher 
musste er sich des Diphthonges bedienen, welcher 
diesem Laut am genauesten entsprach. 

(3) Wo das altgermanische aw vor h, r, w, 
sowie vor Dentalen und im Auslaut im Westger- 
manischen zu 6 verengt wurde, geht der Lieder- 
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saal weit tiber die gewohnlichen Grenzen hinaus, 
was ein besonders deutlich alemannisches Kenn- 
zeichen ist. 

(4) Bairische Eigenheiten dagegen zeigt der 
Liedersaal in einigen Flexionsendungen, wo die 
Prim. Lesart die regelmiissigen aber meistens ab- 


geschwichten M. H. D. Endungen hat. 


BEISPIELE. 


Die Zeilen werden nur nach dem Texte im Liedersaal 
gegeben. Die bei Prim. sind leicht zu finden, denn sie 
sind ungefiihr mit denselben Nummern wie im Liedersaal 


bezeichnet. 


(a) Urgerm. 7, A. H. D. 


3. 
A. H.D. gibit— 4. 
44, 
47. 
51, 
52. 


(b) Urgerm. @. A. H. D. 


Liedersaal ¢, 

Prim. ei. 
zit = zeit. 
git = geit. 
minez = meins. 
Phil= Pheille. 
sin = sein. 
din = dein, ete. 
= Liedersaal 4, 

Prim. au, aw. 


4. krtt = chraut. 
82, 87, 115, 169. af= auf. 
8, 154. = aus. 
168. =traut. 
266. hiffen = hauffen, ete. 
2 


Urgerm. eu. A. H. D. iu = Liedersaal i, 
Prim. eu, ew. 
5. stiire = stewre. 
No. 6. creatiire = createwre. 
95. verdriisset = verdrewsset. 
96. entsliisset-= entslewsset. 
181. entziichet = entzeuhet. 
237. friinden = vreunden. 
No. 6 creatiire, createwre aus dem Franzési- 
schen eréature. 
3. 

Nicht nur vor folgendem A, r, w, und vor 
Dentalen wird im Liedersaal das urgermanische 
au zu 6 verengt, sondern auch vor den Labialen 
m, b, p, und vor den Gutturalen g und dem aus 
urgermanischem & verschobenen A, vor dem sonst 
keine Verengung im M. H. D. stattfindet : [vergl. 
A. H. D. roum (A. S. réx), A. H. D. oun (A. 
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8. 6x)]. Bei Prim. dagegen bleibt unter diesen 
Umstiinden der Diphthong ohne Verengung, wird 
aber als au und nicht als ow geschrieben, was die 
bairische Neigung nach 4 hin beweist. Unser 
N. H. D. aw verdankt dem Bairischen seine 
Schreibweise, wurde aber urspriinglich mehr nach 
6 (ou) als nach & (aw) hin ausgesprochen. 
Urgerm. au. A. H. D. ow = Liedersaal 6, 
Prim. au, aw. 
a.) Vor &. 
19. = pawm. 
20. gim=... fehlt (sawm). 
b.) Vor B. 
10. t6b = laud. 

Dieses 6 wurde in Auslaut als p ausgesprochen. 
Durch den Systemzwang ist das ) aus den obli- 
quen Kasus (vergl. lébes, l6be) in der Ortho- 
graphie bewahrt. 

c.) Vor P. 
80. hépt = haupt. 
d.) Vor G. 
188. égen = augen. 
e.) Vor hochdeutschem H. 
345. éch=... fehlt. 


Dabei gibt’s im Liedersaal auch wieder Schwan- 
kung nach ou hin, bei 

135. ouch = auch, 
aber es zeigt sich nicht wie bei Prim. die bairi- 
sche Tendenz nach 4 hin. 

Unter diesen drei Rubriken (1, 2, 3) sieht man 
also im Vokalsystem des Liedersaal eine starke 
Neigung nach dem Alemannischen hin, wihrend 
die Prim. Lesart die bairischen Vokale vorzieht. 
Fiir diese ganze Frage vergleiche man Weinholds 
Bairische Grammatik, § 40, 54 und Alemannische 
Grammatik, § 42, 91, 124. 


4, 

Beim starken Adjektivum aber bemerkt man in 
den Flexionsendungen im Liedersaal die Spuren 
bairischer Eigentiimlichkeiten, wo die Prim. Les- 
art die regelmassigen aber meistens abgeschwich- 
ten M. H. D. Endungen hat. In dieser Bezie- 
hung nenne ich die folgenden Fille : 

A. Mase. Plur.: 
a.) Mase. Plur. Nom. 
Liedersaal % (Bair. ) Prim. e. 
Bei Prim. wird die Endung e des bestimmten Ar- 
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tikels in Nom. und Accus. aller Geschlechter oft 
geschwicht : (die = dt). 
220 dit vient sint = (222) die vient. 
244 dit sinen hant=.. . fehlt. 
Fiir dieses unechte Neutrum im Masculinum ver- 
gleiche man 
Joseph 817, stnEv frunt. 
b.) Mase. Plur. Ace. 
Liedersaal % (Bair.) = Prim. e. 
Dieses i ist im Liedersaal ziemlich regelmissig. 
39 andrii man = andre man. 
209 dit vient = (211) die veint. 
210 dit hiffen = (212) di hauffen, ete. 
Auch fiir dieses unechte Neutrum im Masculinum 
vergleiche man Denkm. xc, 98. _heithaftru liuta. 
B. Fem. Plur. Nom. 
Liedersaal % (Bair.) = Prim. e. 
Nur ein Fall ist hier belegt :-— 
87 alle dii = alle die, 
wo alle sich auf das vorhergehende frowen bezieht. 
C. Fem. Sing. 
a.) Fem Sing. Nom. 
Liedersaal (Bair.)) = Prim. iu. 
316 edit minn = edliu minn. 
333 edli minn = edliw minn. 
Hier vertritt der Nominativ den Vocativ. Diese 
aus iw geschwichte Endung % kommt sehr oft im 
Bairischen vor: (vergl. Rom. 2, 26, 50, 54— 
heiligi, érsti, elli, grézzi). 
b.) Fem. Sing. Accus. 
Liedersaal (Bair. = Prim. e. 
197 dit ér = (199) di ér. 
287 dit mar (289) = die maer. 
305 allii stunt = (309) alle stunt. 
Dieses unechte iu (i) im Accus. des Fem. Sing. 
fiir e ist recht bairisch: (vergl. Vor. 269, 22, 
heilgtu ; Kaiserkr. 7, 5, alltu, ete.). 
Fiir die ganze Frage dieser in die verschiedenen 
Kasus eingedrungenen, unechten Endungen ver- 
gleiche man Weinholds Bairische Grammatik, 


§ 368, 369. 
B. 


KONSONANTEN. 


In bezug auf das Konsonantensystem kann man 
im grossen ganzen sagen, dass die Lautverschie- 
bung im Liedersaal nicht so weit fortgeschritten 
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ist als bei Prim. Das oberdeutsche Gepriige tritt 
bei Prim. sehr stark hervor, besonders bei germa- 
nischem 1) } und 2) & und bei der westgermani- 
schen Gemination 3) ck, welche alle im Liedersaal 
gewohnlich unverschoben bleiben. 


BEISPIELE. 


1. 

Urgerm. 6, Westgerm. 6 = Liedersaal b (p) ; 
Prim. p. 17 blicket = plikehet. 19 b6m = pawm. 
22 ungeBetten = ungereten. 25 blau=plé. 31 
plaw = pla. 151 ban = pan. 169 pan = pan. 
154 balt=palde. 163 by=pei. 198 pringt = 
pringt. 301 brifft = prueft. 303 biten = peiten, 
etc. 

2. 

Urgerm. k, Westgerm. & = Liedersaal k, e(ch) ; 
Prim. ch. 11 kriiter = chrauter. 14 kéret = 
chéret. 35 claider = chlaider. 54 erchenn = 
dercuenne. 65 schalkez = schalcnes. 71 kint= 
chint. 104 cléster = chléster. 112 kinnent = 
chunnen. 137 kam =chom. 151 cHranke = 
cHrancHe. 303 kain = chain, ete. 

Nur bei dem Lehnwort Lat. creatura, Frz. 
eréature, bewahrt Prim. die unverschobene Form. 
6 creatiire = createwre. 


3. 

Urgerm. & + 7, Westgerm. Gemination kk, ck, 
etc. = Liedersaal ck; Prim. keh, kh, ch. 

Bei Prim. wird die oberdeutsche Affrikata be- 
wahrt: d. h. & + gutturale stimmlose Spirans h : 
k+y. ImA. H. D. wurde diese geminierte Form 
gewohnlich durch ech bezeichnet, wihrend das 
einfache verschobene & mit ch (auch zuweilen 
ech) geschrieben wurde. Bei Prim. miissen wir, 
glaube ich, das ch gerade wie das kh als Affrikata 
und nicht als die einfache Spirans ch auffassen. 
Die drei Schreibweisen keh, kh und ch vertreten 
die Affrikata k +- x. 


{ 17 blicket = plikchet, keh. 
209 erblicket = erplikchet, keh, 
18 geschicket = geschichet, ch. 
{16 geschicket = (178) geschikehet, keh. 
210 schicket = schikchet, keh. 
81 erwecken = erwekchen, keh. 
183 erschrocken = unerschrocuenleich, ch. 
ete. 


Hie und da bewahrt Prim. die besonders ober- 
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deutsche Schreibweise des Prefixes ge (g’) im 
Participium der Vergangenheit, was im Liedersaal 
gar nicht vorkommt : (vergl. Weinholds Bairi- 
sche Grammatik, § 14 und Alemannische Gram- 
matik, § 17). 


Prim. 48 die amengt, Liedersaal GEmengt. 
203 in der gmentgen waete, ‘ 
etc. 


Merkwiirdig ist es, dass im Liedersaal der 
Schreiber einen Unterschied in der Orthographie 
zwischen der Konjunktion das und der Demon- 
strativ-relativ-pronominalform daz sorgfaltig beob- 
achtet ; was bei Prim. gar nicht vorkommt. 
Im Liedersaal wird niamlich die Konjunktion 
tiberall als das mit s, die Pronominalform aber 
liberall als daz mit 2 geschrieben. Dies ist be- 
sonders wichtig fiir die Interpretation des Textes 
in Fallen, wo die Konjunktion und die Pronomi- 
nalformen zu unterscheiden sind. Bei Prim. wer- 
den beide Redeteile mit 2 (daz) geschrieben. 


LIEDERSAAL. 
Pron. Form daz. 


17 daz hag ; 40 daz soltu ; 61 daz sag ich ; 67 
daz nimmt er ; 160 daz han ich ; 203 sag mir duz ; 
207 daz sag ich ; 219 daz sullen wir ; 256 nimpst 
du dir DAZ; 259 wie wenig dir Daz-frumbt ; 282 
rosz DAZ e was tot ; 335 daz schafft gestalt; 350 
daz wirt got-schin. 

Konj. das. 

1 so das ich ; 54 das ich; 115 das er hab; 182 
das er an kain ; 196 das ich bin wol; 236 & 300 
das da muoz-ligen ; 243 das man den vienden obge- 
liget ; 246 das vint-miizzint iechen ; 281 das er sin 
swert macht ; 340 das ich mir-erzell; 349 das ez 
im volget, etc. 

Es ist nicht wahrscheinlich, dass irgend ein 
Unterschied zwischen der Aussprache der Pro- 
nominalform und der der Konjunktion bestand. 
Vielmehr wird der Unterschied ein rein ortho- 
graphischer sein, da die Pronominalform und die 
Konjunktion beide lautgesetzlich dasselbe Wort 
sind. Offenbar war zu dieser Zeit (dem XIV 
Jhrhdt.) der Unterschied in der Aussprache zwi- 
schen z, welches nach Vokalen aus germanischem 
¢ verschoben war, und s (germanischem s) schon 
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verloren gegangen. Deshalb durfte man sie in 
der Orthographie mit einander vertauschen. In 
dem Worte daz wurde das z zu dieser Zeit wahr- 
scheinlich wie germanisches s ausgesprochen und 
wenn der Schreiber im Liedersaal die Konjunk- 
tion sorgfaltig mit s, die Pronominalform dagegen 
mit z schreibt, ist das nur ein willkiirlicher Ver- 
such den syntaktischen Unterschied der beiden 
Redeteile in der Orthographie zu_bezeichnen. 
Friiher freilich, zur Bliitezeit der M. H. D. Dich- 
tung, reimte kein sorgfiltiger Dichter ein nach 
Vokalen aus germanischem ¢ verschobenes z mit 
einem rein germanischen s, was einen Unterschied 
in der Aussprache beweist. Spiiter aber verschwand 
allmahlich dieser Unterschied und die beiden 
Laute gingen in einander tiber. Dieses z und s 
bezeichneten nunmehr einfach denselben Laut 
und deshalb durften sie in der Orthographie 
einander vertreten. Dieser orthographische Un- 
terschied beim Schreiber des Widertail im Lieder- 
saal ist eine Feinheit, die ihre Parallele in der N. 
H. D. Orthographie findet, wo die Konjunktion 
mit ss, die Pronominalform aber mit einfachem s 
geschrieben wird, wihrend doch kein Unterschied 
in der Aussprache besteht. 

Aus dieser Ubersicht des Konsonantensystems 
bei Lassberg und bei Primisser ersieht man, dass 
das oberdeutsche Gepriige bei Primisser stirker 
bewahrt ist als bei Lassberg. Wenn man sowohl 
dies in Betracht zieht als dass das Vokalsystem 
bei Primisser bairisch ist, so darf man annehmen, 
dass die Sinzendorf-Thurn'sche Handschrift der 
urspriinglichen Fassung des Widertail niher gele- 
gen hat als die des Liedersaal, wihrend die Lesart 
bei Lassberg im Liedersaal eine auf alemanni- 
schem Boden umgearbeitete Form der urspriing- 
lichen Handschrift gewesen sein muss.’ Spuren 
des Bairischen sind noch in den Flexionsendungen 
zu bemerken, was meine Theorie bestatigt, dass 
die urspriingliche Form des Gedichtes bairisch sei. 
Dialektische Unterschiede in den Flexionsen- 
dungen sind bei weitem nicht so auffallend, wie 


1In seinem vortrefflichen Aufsatz iiber die Suchenwirt- 
Handschriften (vgl. oben die Bibliographie) bemerkt Herr 
Kratochwil (S. 223), dass der Schreiber von A (d. h. 
der Sinzendorf-Thurn’schen Handschrift) dem_bairisch- 
ésterreichischen Sprachgebiete gehére und weiter (S. 462) 
dass die Sprache, des Widertail im Liedersaal alemannisch 
sei. Er fiihrt aber keinen Beweis dafiir. 
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Unterschiede in den Stammeilben, daher machte 
der Schreiber im Liedersaal in erster Linie die 
Stammsilben alemannisch, vernachlissigte aber 
gewissermassen die Flexionsendungen. Merkwiir- 
dig ist es jedoch, dassdie Lesart bei Prim., welche 
sonst ganz bairisch ist, die bairischen Eigentiim- 
lichkeiten in den Flexionsendungen nicht so aus- 
gepriigt aufweist, wie die alemannische Lesart bei 
Lassberg ; aber das kann man schon der Ab- 
schwachung der Endungen zuschreiben. 


ALBERT Morey STURTEVANT. 
Kansas University. 


‘‘THE HISTORY OF CARDENIO BY MR. 
FLETCHER AND SHAKESPEARE.”’ 


In 1653 there was entered on the Stationers’ 
Register for Humphrey Moseley a play described 
as ‘‘The History of Cardenio by Mr. Fletcher 
and Shakespeare.’’ We learn from the accounts 
of Lord Stanhope of Harrington that on May 
20th, 1613, John Hemings (Heminge), one of the 
leading actors among the King’s men (Shake- 
speare’s company), was paid for presenting six 
several plays (some of them Shakespeare’s best), 
among which was one called ‘‘Cardano’’ or 
*‘Cardenno’’; and later he was paid for pre- 
senting, on June 8th of the same year, before the 
Duke of Savoy’s ambassador, a play called ‘‘Car- 
dema’”’ or ‘‘Cardenna.’’ I find also, what seems 
to have been hitherto overlooked, that Chamber- 
lain, writing to Carleton, on June 10th, 1613, of 
the gay doings of this same Savoy ambassador, 
says: ‘‘On Tuesday [June 8th] he was at the 
Lord Mayor’s, where, besides all other cheer, 
they had a play.’’ In all probability this play 
was the one for which Hemings was paid and the 
one which Moseley in 1653 attributed to Fletcher 
and Shakespeare. Other traces of it there have 
seemed to be none. Fleay attempted to identify 
it with Love’s Pilgrimage, but by a process of 
reasoning with which no one but Fleay could 
have been satisfied. 

In 1727 Lewis Theobald, hero of the Dunciad 
and one of the ablest of the early editors of 
Shakespeare, produced a play both on the stage 
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and in print, which he called Double Falsehood, 
or The Distressed Lovers, and professed to have 
revised from old manuscripts of a play of Shake- 
speare. Double Falsehood is founded on the story 
of Cardenio in Don Quixote. It was very suc- 
cessful as an acting piece and was revived fre- 
quently during the eighteenth century. In its 
printed form it went almost immediately into a 
second edition and was again reprinted in 1767. 
The copyright of the play was secured to Theo- 
bald by royal license on the ground ‘‘that he had, 
at a considerable expense, purchased the ms. copy 
of an original play of William Shakespeare, called 
‘Double Falsehood, or The Distressed Lovers’; 
and had, with great labour and pains, revised 
and adapted the same for the stage.’’ 


In the preface to the first edition Theobald 
says: ‘‘It has been alledg’d as incredible, that 
such a Curiosity should be stifled and lost to the 
World for above a Century. To This my Answer 
is short ; that tho’ it never till now made its Ap- 
pearance on the Stage, yet one of the Manuscript 
Copies, which I have, is of above Sixty Years 
Standing, in the Handwriting of Mr. Downes, the 
famous Old Prompter ; and, as I am credibly in- 
form’d, was early in the Possession of the cele- 
brated Mr. Betterton, and by Him design’d to 
have been usher’d into the World. What Acci- 
dent prevented This Purpose of his, I do not pre- 
tend to know: Or thro’ what hands it had suc- 
cessively pass’d before that Period of Time. There 
is a Tradition (which I have from the Noble Per- 
son, who supply’d me with One of my Copies) 
that it was given by our Author, as a Present of 
Value, to a Natural Daughter of his, for whose 
Sake he wrote it, in the Time of his Retirement 
from the Stage. Two other Copies I have (one 
of which I was glad to purchase at a very good 
Rate), which may not, perhaps, be quite so Old 
as the Former; but One of Them is much more 
perfect, and has fewer Flaws and Interruptions 
in the Sense..... 

‘*Others again, to depreciate the Affair, as they 
thought, have been pleased to urge, that tho’ the 
Play may have some Resemblances of Shakespeare, 
yet the Colouring, Diction, and Characters, come 
nearer to the Style and Manner of Fletcher. This, 
I think, is far from deserving any Answer; I 
submit it to the Determination of better Judg- 
ments ; tho’ my Partiality for Shakespeare makes 
me wish, that Every Thing which is good, or 
peasines in our Tongue, had been owing to his 

en.’’ 


The question then arises: was Double Falsehood 
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founded on the old Cardenio ? That is, was Theo- 
bald really in possession of manuscripts of that 
play or did he invent the whole story? We first 
ask, naturally, what became of the manuscripts ? 
There is no answer. We learn from the Variorum 
Shakespeare (I, 178) that Theobald’s library, 
containing a large number of old plays, was sold 
in 1744, shortly after his death. About 1750 
Warburton’s cook destroyed, among other treas- 
ures, ‘‘a play by Will. Shakespeare.’’ Fleay, 
without any thought of ‘‘ Double Falsehood,”’ 
seems to have been inclined to identify this lost 
play with ‘‘Cardenio.’’ It is at least possible that 
Warburton may have come into possession of one 
or more of Theobald’s copies. Theobald’s edition 
of Shakespeare was published after Double False- 
hood and we may wonder why he did not include 
the Cardenio play. He may, however, not have 
cared to disturb his own copyright, or he may 
have wished to avoid unpleasant comparisons, or 
he may have himself felt some doubt as to his tra- 
ditional settlement of the authorship. As Pro- 
fessor Lounsbury points cut, Theobald refers at 
least once in the Shakespeare to Double Falsehood 
(Vol. tv, page 287, note), which seems to imply 
that he himself continued to take the play seriously. 

Dispute about the authorship began with the 
first production and has not ceased. Some cun- 
temporaries treated the play as pure forgery of 
Theobald and he did not show much tact in 
defending himself; for when certain lines were 
picked out as especially fine, he insisted that 
those were precisely the ones he had written. 
Pope attacked the play for the sake of attacking 
Theobald, but afterwards admitted that he re- 
garded it as a genuine product of Shakespeare’s 
age. Dr. Farmer maintained that it could not 
be Shakespeare’s, because ‘‘ aspect’? was ac- 
cented on the first syllable, forgetting that Theo- 
bald confessed to having revised the original with 
‘‘ great labour and pains.’’ Farmer thought the 
play Shirley’s, because Langbaine tells us that 
author left several plays in ms. and ‘‘ from every 
mark of style and manner I make no doubt of 
ascribing it to Shirley.’’ I have myself studied 
Shirley’s plays carefully and I detect none of 
these ‘‘marks of style and manner’’ in Double 
Falsehood. Dyce followed Farmer, adding the 
purely gratuitous hypothesis, since sometimes ac- 
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cepted as fact, that Theobald was misled by the 
letters ‘‘Sh.’’ on the title-page. Malone is said 
to have attributed the play to Massinger, which 
would require confirmation. Professor Ward is 
inclined to accept Farmer’s and Dyce’s sugges- 
tion of Shirley. Mr. Oliphant thinks Double 
Falsehood contains ‘‘ nothing that could have been 
written by Fletcher or Shakespeare.’’ Mr. Sidney 
Lee says, ‘‘there is nothing in the play as pub- 
lished by Theobald to suggest Shakespeare’s hand, 
but Theobald doubtless took advantage of a tradi- 
tion that Shakespeare and Fletcher had combined 
todramatise the Cervantic theme ’”’; and Professor 
Schelling agrees with Mr. Lee. Churton Collins, 
who probably knew Theobald’s work better than 
anyone else, believed that Double Falsehood ‘‘ was 
founded on some old play’’ but that it was, for 
the most part, ‘‘from Theobald’s own pen.”’ I 
find no indication that Collins was aware of the 
facts in regard to the original Cardenio, and there 
is apparently no mention of them in Professor 
Lounsbury’s otherwise most careful and thorough 
discussion of Double Falsehood and its author. 
Professor Lounsbury concludes: ‘‘We can conse- 
quently feel safe in dismissing the supposition that 
the piece was the composition of Theobald him- 
self.’” And I think we may say decidedly that 
this conclusion has the great body of critical 
authority behind it. 

Now let us turn to the play. The action fol- 
lows closely the story of Cervantes, but with in- 
teresting divergences. The most notable of these 
is the introduction of Roderick, the elder brother 
of Henriquez (the Don Fernando of Cervantes), 
who plays the part of Don Quixote in the ori- 
ginal, so far as to be the main agent in solving 
difficulties and finally bringing the right lovers 
together. The scene of Leonora’s (originally 
Lucinda’s) marriage (1m, 2) is skilfully made 
the climax of the play and is handled with excel- 
lent effect for dramatic purposes by letting Julio 
(Cardenio) actually take part, as he does not in 
the original. Act V is also largely varied from 
the Cardenio story and is developed in a series of 
telling climaxes, exactly such as were always dear 


to Fletcher’s heart. This is most notable when | 


taken in connection with Professor Thorndike’s 
analysis and comparison of Beaumont and Fletch- 
er’s and Shakespeare’s romances and especially 
with what he says of the dénouements of those 
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romances. It is worth remarking that betrayal 
of friendship forms the subject of Double False- 
hood, as of The Two Noble Kinsmen, which 
probably contains work of both Shakespeare and 
Fletcher, and that the madness of the jailor’s 
daughter in that play has its counterpart in the 
madness of Julio (Double Falsehood, tv). Let 
me also note here that Miss Hatcher, in her excel- 
lent monograph on Fletcher, points out how fond 
he was of going to Cervantes for his plots (prob- 
ably in ten plays) and how closely he follows his 
original. 

There are some interesting points in character- 
ization. Violante (Cervantes’s Dorothea), in her 
boy disguise, is exactly the familiar figure of the 
Shakespeare and Beaumont and Fletcher romances. 
And if any one cries out against naming her with 
Elizabethan heroines, I can only say that such a 
critic can have reflected little on the all-import- 
ance of style in creating and distinguishing dra- 
matic characters. Let Emily and Arcite, or even 
Imogen and Posthumous, be revised ‘‘ with great 
pains and labour’’ by a Theobald, and they would 
soon sink to the level of Violante and Henriquez. 
The most curious elements in this character study, 
however. are the two old fathers, Camillo and Don 
Bernard. There is no hint of either in the ori- 
ginal and they are exactly the types of garrulous, 
waspish, fretful, pompous old men, which Fletcher 
so greatly loved (Elder Brother, Love’s Pilgrim- 
age, Pilgrim, Maid in the Mill, etc. ). 

But the question of style in Double Falsehood 
is more important than that of character. In the 
first two acts and 111, 1 and 2, we find everywhere 
the predominance of Theobald. It is clear that, 
especially in 11, he has conscientiously and min- 
utely revised and altered, levelling and flattening 
everything to the eighteenth century commonplace 
which rules unbroken in his own acknowledged 
dramas. Yet through this obscuring haze no one 
who reads carefully can fail to distinguish another 
touch, firm, vivid, masculine, high-wrought, im- 
aginative, all the more marked for standing out 
so strongly against the emptiness that surrounds 
it. This touch is either that of an Elizabethan 
or a most skilful imitation, and surely anyone 
who could have imitated so successfully, would 
have made his imitation more sustained. What 
Elizabethan, however, it is not possible to say 
with positiveness. 
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The case is altogether different when we come 
to m1, 3. Here, although it has so far escaped 
the notice of editors and critics, it seems to me 
that we at once detect another hand which has 
not appeared before in the play, the most indi- 
vidual of all Elizabethan hands, the hand which 
no one at all familiar with it should mistake, the 
hand of Fletcher. Fletcher’s manner is, indeed, 
easily imitable ; but, as I shall show later, it is 
almost impossible to suppose that Theobald imi- 
tated it ; and if he did not, I cannot see how we 
can avoid the conclusion that, still under Theo- 
bald’s revision, we have much of Fletcher in 
Double Falsehood. 

I do not lay great stress on the mere fact of 
feminine endings, although an examination of the 
different scenes which I had attributed, on inde- 
pendent grounds, to Fletcher and to his fellow 
author, shows 47% of double endings in Fletch- 
er’s portion and only 82% in the remainder. Of 
course, owing to Theobald’s revision, this is much 
less than Fletcher’s usual percentage. Never- 
theless the difference is significant. Double end- 
ings are common enough, however, in Theobald’s 
plays and in eighteenth century tragedy gener- 
ally. We come nearer to Fletcher when we have 
frequent double endings formed of two words, — 


** Yes, Iam that Lord Roderick, and I lie not.’’—1n, 3 ; 

**She’s stol’n away; and whither gone, I know not.’’— 
I, 3; 

much nearer, when the last word is a ‘‘ now,’’ or 

a ‘‘too,’’ or a yet,’?— 

‘Make up your Malice, and dispatch his Life too.’’— 
ll, 3; 

**T hope to see that Day before I dye yet.’’—11, 3. 

nearest of all in the peculiarly Fletcherian trick 

of ending a line with a word which should be 

emphasized and rhythmically cannot be, — 


‘*Pr’thee, be gone, and bid the Bell knoll for me ;”’— 


And there is more in it than mere metre. 
Everyone who knows Fletcher knows his passion 
for alliteration and his extraordinary gift in the 
use of it. It is abundant in his portion of this 
play. Note it in the lines quoted above for 
another purpose. Note it, with other peculiari- 
ties, for example, the parentheses, in this charm- 
ing and most Fletcherian passage, which I cannot 
but think that Theobald has altogether spared :— 
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‘Julio. Since she is not Leonora, she is heav’nly. 


When she speaks next, listen as seriously, 
As Women do that have their Loves at Sea, 
What Wind blows ev’ry Morning— 


Violante. I cannot get this false Man’s Memory 
Out of my Mind. You Maidens, that shall live 
To hear my mournful Tale, when I am Ashes, 
Be wise: and to an Oath no more give Credit, 
To Tears, to Vows, (false Both !) or any Thing 
A Man shall promise, than to Clouds, that now 
Bear such a pleasing Shape, and now are 
nothing. 

For they will cozen, (if They may be cozen’d, ) 
The very Gods they worship.’’—1v, 2. 


Further, one of Fletcher’s most marked man- 
nerisms is his habit of repeating words, sometimes 
again and again, leaving them and going back to 
them. Where in The Humorous Lieutenant or 
The Chances will you find a better example of 
this than the following, which in other respects 
also is perfect Fletcher :— 


‘* Violante. How his Eyes shake Fire, 
And measure ev’ry Piece of Youth about me! 
The Ewes want water, Sir: Shall I go drive’em 
Down to the Cisterns? Shall I make haste, Sir? 
’Would I were five Miles from him—How he 


gripes me! 
Master. Come, Come, all this is not sufficient, Child, 
To make a Fool of me.— This is a fine Hand, 
A delicate fine Hand,—Never change Colour : 
You understand me,—and A Woman’s Hand.”’ 
—iv, l. 


Parallel passages are misleading. Fletcher, 
however, was fond of repeating his fine things 
and it is quite striking that the cloud line in the 
last quotation but one should so closely resemble 
that in Ordella’s noble speech ( Thierry and Theo- 
doret, tv, 1)— 

‘And fly, like shapes of clouds we form, to nothing.” 


Other cloud figures, less conspicuously similar, 
might be produced. 

More general coincidences of diction are also 
noticeable. For instance, the adverb ‘‘extremely,”’ 
occurring twice in this play, is a favorite with 
Fletcher. It occurs only five times in all Shake- 
speare, two of those being in the Fletcherian 
Henry VIII. It is found at least twenty-eight 
times in Fletcher, and in two plays, The Humor- 
ous Lieutenant and Monsieur Thomas, five times 
each. Another favorite word is ‘‘now,’’ in an 
almost redundant use, often vexatiously frequent 
in Fletcher’s acknowledged plays, and very com- 
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mon in Double Falsehood. See, for example, 
page 35 of that play. 

These marked Fletcher peculiarities, then, do 
not appear at all before m1, 3. In that scene they 
are abundant. Fletcher’s also is the speech of the 
shepherds at the beginning of Iv, but the business 
of Julio’s madness takes us back to the firmer, 
stronger hand :—- 

‘* Tt puzzles my Philosophy, to think 

That the rude Blast, hot Sun, and dashing Rains 


Have made no fiercer War upon thy Youth.” 
—Iv, 1. 


No Fletcher there. With the entrance of Vio- 
lante, however, Fletcher comes again and has the 
remainder of scene 1, the whole of 2, and prob- 
ably the first scene of v—that is, so far as Theo- 
bald will permit. v, 2, the long and skilful dé- 
nouement, has indubitable traces of the more mas- 
culine author and of Fletcher also. It is worth 
noting that the comic business of the two old men 
appears in the earlier acts in prose, then is trans- 
formed into Fletcher’s comic verse, and in V re- 
turns partially to prose again. 

We have, then, in Double Falsehood a play on 
a subject supposed to have been treated by Shake- 
speare and Fletcher, containing in one portion 
many Elizabethan touches quite different from 
Fletcher, in another distinct portion many more 
touches so Fletcherian that it is difficult to believe 
them not Fletcher’s, unless we suspect deliberate 
and most skilful imitation. Now either Theobald 
did really revise the play from >ld manuscripts or 
he forged it. Let us assume the forgery. That 
he should have forged such a play as I have 
described above, with no knowledge of the Shake- 
speare-Fletcher-Cardenio tradition, presupposes 
coincidences which are manifestly impossible. But 
did he know of the Cardenio tradition? It seems 
to me in the highest degree unlikely. Our sole 
knowledge of that tradition rests on two facts : 
Lord Harrington’s record as to the acting in 1613 
and the Stationers’ entry in 1653. Now Theobald 
declares in his preface that the play had never 
been acted, which seems to dispose of Lord Har- 
rington. As to the Stationers’ entry, Mr. Arber 
tells us that the registers were not extensively 
consulted until well into the eighteenth century 
and it appears hardly likely that even Malone, 
fifty years later than Theobald, knew of the Car- 
denio entry, since he quotes the Lord Harrington 
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passage and speaks of Cardenio as acted in 1613, 
but does not show the most distant sign of asso- 
ciating that play with either Shakespeare or 
Fletcher. There is still stronger evidence, how- 
ever. If Theobald knew of the tradition, and 
deliberately set out to forge a Shakespeare- 
Fletcher play, how could he possibly have neg- 
lected to bring forward such an argument? 
Instead of doing so, he writes the paragraph, 
quoted at the beginning of this paper, in which 
he deprecates the suggestion of Fletcher author- 
ship which had been brought forward by his 
critics (a suggestion of extreme interest, by the 
way, as showing the early detection of Fletcher 
in the play by persons who had no reason what- 
ever to look for him there). This paragraph 
seems to me absolutely incompatible with any 
possibility of Theobald’s having set himself delib- 
erately to imitate Fletcher. I do not see, then, 
how we can avoid the conclusion that Theobald 
was really in possession of an old play, and that, 
in view of its subject and of Fletcher’s part author- 
ship, that play was ‘‘ The History of Cardenio.’’ 

Now is there reason to believe that ‘‘The 
History of Cardenio’’ had any connection with 
Shakespeare? For external evidence we have 
Moseley’s attribution to ‘‘Mr. Fletcher and 
Shakespeare’’ in 1653; but Moseley was far 
from reliable. We have Theobald’s tradition, 
which is worth little, but something. And we 
have the fact that the play, ‘‘Cardenno”’ or 
**Cardenna’’ (if identical with ‘‘ The History of 
Cardenio’’) was acted by the King’s men in 1613 
with other of Shakespeare’s and Fletcher’s great- 
est plays about the precise time when, if ever, 
Shakespeare and Fletcher would have been in 
close connection. This seems to suggest the pos- 
sibility that The History of Cardenio might come 
into the same class with King Henry VIII and 
The Two Noble Kinsmen. 

The internal evidence is certainly not of 
great importance. Numerous passages resem- 
bling Shakespeare’s acknowledged work of the 
period to which The History of Cardenio would 
belong, can be produced ; but none is close enough 
to have much weight. 

Many lines and phrases in the non-Fletcherian 
portion of the play have, to my ear something of 
a Shakespearean turn or resonance, as distin- 
guished from either Beaumont or Massinger, the 
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writers who would have been most likely to have 
collaborated with Fletcher :— 
** You deal unkindly ; misbecomingly, 
I’m loth to say: For All that waits on you, | 
Is graced and graces.”’—1, 2 ; 
a Villany 

A Writer could not put down in his Scene, 

Without Taxation of his Auditory 

For Fiction most enormous.’’—11, 1. 


Again, we have examples of that use of strange 
words, or words in strange connections, which is 
so characteristic of the later Shakespeare :— 

‘* Young Lords, like you, 
Have thus besung mean Windows, rhymed their Sufferings 
Even to the Abuse of Things Divine.’’—1, 3 ; 


‘*Home, my Lord, 
What you can say, is most unseasonable, what sing 
Most absonant and harsh.’’—1, 3. 


And if anyone urges that not even the greatest 
labor and pains of a Theobald could have oblit- 
erated Shakespeare so successfully, we can only 
point to the extraordinary habits of revisers gen- 
erally which could make even so true a poet and 
so genuine a Shakespearean as D’ Avenant write, 
apparently with the idea that he was improving 
his model, — 
‘Duncan is dead. 
He, after life’s short fever now sleeps well. 
Treason has done its worst ; nor steel nor poison, 


Nor foreign force, nor yet domestic malice 
Can touch him further.” 


The fact that Theobald’s revision is much less 
evident in Fletcher’s part of the play than in the 
other, would be easily accounted for if he had in 
one case to deal with the rugged, vigorous, diffi- 
cult thought of Shakespeare’s later period, in the 
other with Fletcher’s fluent theatrical rhetoric, 
and if we remember that the revision was intended 
for the stage. 

As regards dramatic handling, two points are 


. worth noting. First, in King Henry VIII and 


The Two Noble Kinsmen Shakespeare—if it was 
Shakespeare—began the play and Fletcher, per- 
haps working out Shakespeare’s sketches, appears 
mainly in the latter part. The same is true of 
the relation of the two authors in Double False- 
hood. Second, in the three romances of Shake- 
speare’s last period, A Winter’s Tale, The Tem- 
pest, and Cymbeline, as well as in Pericles, an 
important element of the dénouement is the com- 
mon romantic theme of the restoration of lost 
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children to their parents, and in Cymbeline this 
forms the main part of the series of most telling 
climaxes, piled one upon another, which consti- 
tutes act v, scene 5. Now in the last act of 
Double Falsehood we have this same motive 
developed also in a series of most telling cli- 
maxes ; and curiously enough this is accomplished 
by departing entirely from the original story in 
‘* Don Quixote,’’ which is otherwise followed with 
considerable minuteness. 

All these arguments are certainly far from 
sufficient to associate Shakespeare’s name in any 
positive fashion with The History of Cardenio, not 
to speak of Double Falsehood as it stands. But 
it seems to me that there is a certain interest in 
discovering the remains of a play which was 
almost indisputably Fletcher’s, which had at 
least some claim to be classed among Fletcher’s 
collaborations with his greatest predecessor, and 
which would in that case form a most important 
link in the masterly chain of argument by which 
Professor Thorndike has connected Shakespeare’s 
work with that of his younger friends and rivals. 

I hope before long to reprint Double Falsehood 
with an introduction and notes which will give 
my argument fuller and more substantial devel- 
opment. 

GAMALIEL BRADFORD, JR. 

Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Pepita Jiménez, by Juan Vater, edited with 
notes and vocabulary by G. L. Lincoxy. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath & Co., 1908. xii + 245 pp. 


A school edition of Valera’s great novel has 
long been a desideratum, and while the present 
edition abounds in faults of detail, it may be 
profitably used in college classes near the end of 
the second year. In the reviewer’s opinion, this 
story should not be read earlier, since a class-room 
test shows it to be, both in vocabulary and thought, 
decidedly more difficult than José, El Sombrero de 
tres Picos, or Becquer’s Legends. Then, too, the 
action is so slow that it is better to read it when the 
class can prepare an assignment of ten pages or more. 

The Introduction is adequate, and assigns 
Valera his proper place among the Spanish nov- 
elists. The sketch of his life might properly have 
contained the interesting item that he was blind 
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during the last years of his life. To the list of 
his works should have been added : El superhom- 
bre y otras novedades (1903), and Terapéutica 
social (1905). As to the Bibliography, several 
articles not included by Mr. Lincoln are men- 
tioned in the Bulletin Hispanique, u1, 438. To 
these add: F. Blumentritt, Hiniges iber Juan 
Valera, Leitmeritz, 1894, and E. Mérimée, article 
in Bulletin Hispanique, vit, 197 ff. 

The text has been very judiciously cut down 
about one-fifth. The cuts consist, for the most 
part, of those passages of minute analysis which 
would prove least interesting to the average stu- 
dent. The Epilogo, whose superfluous character 
Valera himself was the first to recognize, has been 
omitted, and the story is artistically more satis- 
factory. 

The notes are intended for the teacher as well 
as for the student, and are often suggestive. If, 
however, as Mr. Lincoln intends, the book is to 
be used in the first year, more grammatical notes 
are necessary. or instance, to 3. 4 fria y razo- 
nadamenta ; 35.12 lo que es; 53. 32 se los rio, 
where se is not reflexive as the vocabulary as- 
sumes ; 113. 31 habian de ver, equal to condi- 
tional; 50. 15 use of present in conditions con- 
trary to fact ; 19. 30 tanto compatriota ; 89. 9 
retan al conde la gracia. 

_ So difficult a passage as the following should be 
translated in full in the notes (15. 9-13): ‘‘Por 
esto mismo deseo conocer & Pepita y ver si ella puede 
ser esta mujer, pesindome ya algo, y tal vez entre en 
esto cierto orgullo de familia, que si es malo qui- 
siera desechar, los desdenes, aunque melifluos y 
afectuosos, de la mencionada joven viuda.”’ 

The editor has run down successfully the many 
biblical sources of the text. I note only two over- 
sights : Fér Nembrot (38. 10) a note would refer 
to Gen. x, 9; in 58. 32 and 61. 5 we have a clear 
reminiscence of Solomon’s Song, rv, 10-12. 

The choice of passages to annotate is largely a 
personal matter, but notes are really necessary for 
39. 6 Tebaida; 51. 1 dia de la Cruz. Through- 
out the Catholic world the third of May is vener- 
ated as the day of the finding of the Cross. 82. 
24-29 : This passage is hardly intelligible without 
a knowledge of the peculiar force of the exclama- 
tion ; Jestis, Maria y José! 127. 10: Protestant 
readers will not understand the allusion without a 
note on the symbolism of the seven swords. 
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Note further in this section: P. 8, n. 2, the 
date of Tirso’s death is 1648, not 1658. The 
modern poet is named Zorrilla, not Zorilla. P. 2, 
n. 1, and p. 79, n. 1, the title of Sr. Menéndez y 
Pelayo’s work is Historia de los Heterodoxos Es- 
paftioles. P. 16, n. 1, y salva la delicadeza del 
pudor is incorrectly translated. The meaning is 
‘putting aside all sense of shame.’ P. 27, n. 1, 
the part of the notes in quotation marks should be 
credited to Fitzmaurice-Kelly. P. 28, note, Joham 
or Joao de Lobeira, rather than Johan. P. 44, 
note 1, the reference should be to Migne, Patro- 
logia Latina. P. 69, 1. 3, the Calcografia in 
question is not, as Mr. Lincoln supposes, an art, 
but the national engraving estzblishment in the 
Academia de San Fernando. P. 79, note, that 
part of the note beginning ‘‘The veneration for 
the stigmata and yearning for its (sic/) posses- 
sion,’ is of interest for its bearing on Spanish 
mysticism, but has no relation whatever to the 
passage to which it refers. P. 87, n. 4, a note 
here should explain primarily the meaning of the 
phrase vestir de majo, which describes merely the 
outing or riding garb affected by an Andalusian 
country gentleman. If it seems desirable to men- 
tion Goya’s Maja, why not also Blasco Ibdfiez’s La 
Maja Desnuda. P. 102, note, refers to Murray’s 
Handbook for Spain, whose title is more correctly 
given on p. 165 as Ford’s Handbook for Spain. 

Mr. Lincoln’s vocabulary is the least satisfac- 
tory part of his edition. In the preface we read : 
‘«The vocabulary does not aim at completeness, 
but is an attempt to supply a sufficient number of 
words for the understanding of this story to any 
student who has had a little Latin and even less 
Spanish.”’ If this means that words that are 
similar in form and meaning in Spanish and Latin, 
or Spanish and English, are not included, one can 
understand the omission of cristiandad, horrible, 
evocacién, valiente, homilia. But then why in- 
clude abandonar, acusacién, adiéds, adoracién, 
afabilidad, agitacién, apetito, apéstol, argumento, 
aroma, atencién, etc., etc.? If a vocabulary is to 
be incomplete, the omissions should be systematic, 
and their character indicated. 

A parallel meaning in English and Spanish was 
evidently assumed for afecciones (64. 31), here 
‘emotions’; consistente (78. 12), here ‘substan- 
tial’; celestiales (93. 28), here an euphemism o 
tontos ; doctor (90. 18), here ‘ teacher.’ 
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In the following cases the vocabulary does not 
include the word or phrase, or gives an incorrect 
meaning, or fails to give one applicable to the pas- 
sage. 8. 18 tarro de almibar, ‘jar of preserve’ ; 
10. 12 se le conocta la misma capa, ‘ he had been 
known to wear the same cape’; 10. 23 cuando no 
eran & escote, ‘when each guest did not have to 
pay his share’; 19. 27 de mi para usted, ‘be- 
tween you and me’; 26. 32 rubio ‘ fair, blond’; 
26. 22 caracol, ‘ringlet’; 26. 23 castaita ‘coil’ ; 
43. 23 cimbel is better understood as the ‘rope’ 
by which a decoy is attached ; 43. 29 silvestres, 
‘wild’; 48. 17 algodones, ‘ cotton goods’; 49. 32 
linternazos, ‘blows’ of any sort ; 50. 9 razones, 
‘arguments’; 53. 15 no bien, ‘as soon as’; 54. 14 
apostarse, ‘to be ready to, to be in a position to’ ; 
55. 3 no hay que, ‘it is needless to’; 55. 12 como 
extrafiase las mias, ‘since mine were unfamiliar’ ; 
55. 31 solemne, used with special force, as in Ita- 
lian ; 57.24 hasta, ‘even’; 69. 14 geranio-hedra, 
‘geranium-ivy’; 72. 16 subir de punto, ‘to in- 
crease.’ De punto is given in the voc. as ‘at 
once, decidedly’; 74. 24 galas, ‘ornaments’; 75. 
30 partir, ‘to break’; 75. 32 unos, ‘a pair of’; 
76. 8 marca, ‘brand’; 77. 12 usura, ‘interest,’ 
not ‘usury’; 78. 31 ayer estuvo, ‘he was here yes- 
terday’; 80. 25 largar (like soltar) is vulgar for 
decir in certain constructions ; 80. 26 barbaridad, 
here ‘cruel speech’; also par de coces : does Mr. 
Lincoln take this literally ? According to the Dic- 
cionario de la Academia, ‘ soltar wna coz’ means 
‘contestar importuna y desabridamente.’ 81. 12 
destrozar, ‘to break’; 81. 32 sofar, ‘ to imagine, 
dream of’; 83. 14 recia here refers to Antofiona’s 
moral nature, not to her physique, Dice. Acad., 
‘duro de genio.’ 84. 19 profundizar en not pro- 
fundizar ; 84. 25 depurados quilates, ‘refined 
quality, lofty character’; 87. 13 vestirse con, ‘ to 
have one’s clothes made by’; 87. 19 and 101. 11 
buen mozo, ‘handsome fellow, fine-looking man,’ 
hardly ‘pretty fellow’; 89.24 blandengue. The 
meaning given for this word is unsatisfactory here, 
though found in the Dice. Acad. Whatever its 


origin, it is felt here to mean ‘persona de genio y 


trato apacible,’ ‘easy-going person, softy.’ It is 
akin to other popular formations in -engue. 89. 9 
profano, ‘layman’; 91. 32 si bien, ‘though’; 
92. 3 bregar, ‘to be active, keep busy’; 92. 29 
4 punto fijo, ‘exactly, precisely’; 93. 6 and 113. 
10 lo que, ‘how much’; 94. 21 metafisicas, ‘ dis- 
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cussion’; 95. 8 ajada, ‘humbled’; 96. 1 no 
faltes, ‘don’t fail’; 96. 3 de dos en dos, ‘ two at 
atime’; 97. 5 pensar, ‘to intend, plan’; 97. 8 
por lo mismo, ‘consequently’; 98. 12 valer, ‘worth, 
importance’; 99. 14 pldtica, ‘conversation’ ; 100. 
20 sentirse con, ‘to feel that one has’; 102. 27 
arropia, ‘honey-candy’; 103. 23 cancela is not 
quite ‘a front door grating.’ It is the ironwork 


‘door which separates the zagudén or outer hall 


from the patio in Andalusian houses. 109. 5 
otro, ‘different’; 109. 20 respetos, ‘ considera- 
tions, motives”; 111. 16 en esta suposicién, ‘in 
view of this’; 115. 2 que valgan lo que valen, 
‘who are equal to’; 116. 32 facil, ‘easy to lead 
astray’; 117. 22 estaba escrito is better explained 
in the note than in the vocab. ; 119. 12 habil, 
‘able’; 120. 4 por donde quiera, ‘through and 
through’; 125. 12 no cabia, ‘could not be ex-. 
pressed in’; 127. 10 sutil, ‘delicate, fine’; 132. 
7 sufrirse, ‘to tolerate oneself’; 132. 16 vicioso, 
‘hard, heavy’ used with jugador ; 135. 6 cémo ? 
not in vocab. as interrogative ; 141. 18 lance, 
‘quarrel’; 143. 17 reactivo, ‘reagent’; 143. 21 
su pretendida, ‘the object of your affections’; 
enamorada, ‘sweetheart’; 144. 17 and 147. 17 
sacar, ‘to make, manufacture, turn out’; 145. 11 
llevarle &uno, ‘ to be older than’; 133. 6 con aire 
de taco, ‘ with a swagger’; 148. 6 miel de prima, 
‘ finest cane-syrup’; 146. 26 en babia, ‘unsus- 
picious,’ not ‘absent-minded.’ 

In several cases a glance at the Dice. de la 
Acad. would have prevented particularly unfor-. 
tunate blunders ; regular (9. 14), ‘ methodical,’ 
not ‘regular, ordinary’; vidrioso (17. 15), ‘ fra- 
gile,’ not ‘ glassy, slippery’; reticencias (38. 24), 
‘implication, insinuation,’ not ‘reticence’; ge- 
nialidades (53. 27), ‘ characteristics, idiosyncra- 
sies,’ not ‘jocular remarks’; plausible (54. 1), 
‘ praiseworthy,’ not ‘ plausible, specious.’ 

Of printer’s errors over forty were noted, most 
of them in the vocabulary. It is to be hoped that 
the publishers will soon bring out a carefully cor- 
rected second edition of this important work. This 
done, Mr. Lincoln’s book should find a place in 
every course in the Spanish novel. 


CHARLES WAGNER. 
University of Michigan. 
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THACKARAY. 


Entstehungsgeschichte von Thackaray’ s Vanity Fair 
by Erwin Wa ter. Palaestra 79. Berlin : 
Mayer & Miiller, 1908. 


In this work Dr. Walter has made a valuable 
contribution to Thackaray lore. His investigations 
have been made with true German thoroughness. 
He has read the previously published works of 
Thackaray, the novels of writers contemporary to 
and immediately preceding Thackaray in England 
and France, and finally Thackaray’s criticisms of 
these writers. The results of this investigation are 
rather disappointing to the lover of Thackaray, 
as almost every vestige of originality seems to be 
taken from him, and he stands in the peculiar 
position of a man who is indebted not only to his 
predecessors, but to himself. This conclusion of 
Walter’s may be best summed up in his own 
words : 


‘‘Thackaray has so often altered and utilized 
earlier works, that we might say that practically 
everything that he wrote before Vanity Fair was a 
preliminary study for this romance ; and in fact 
we have studies not only for the work as a whole, 
—for the Pencil Sketches, as well as for A Novel 
Without a Hero,—but also for especial chapters 
and incidents.’’ 


Thackaray’s way of binding his novels loosely 
together, by introducing the same characters or 
their relations into different books, is familiar to 
us ; but here we find him making use of the same 
characters under different names, and the same 
incidents in different connection. For example in 
several of his earlier works: Barber Cox, The Fatal 
Boots, The Orphan of Pimlico, Raven’ s Wing, occurs 
a character which may be looked upon as a study 
for Becky Sharp; e. g., one is an adventurer, one 
a governess, one a ballet dancer’s daughter, one 
an intriguing Jewess; so that the sum total of 
these characters might almost make up a Becky 
Sharp. 

We find individual incidents, such as Jos.’ 
holding Becky’s skein of silk, Dobbin’s school boy 
fight, Becky’s boarding school experience, which 
have been taken almost bodily from other works. 
Also many of the sketches used for illustrations 
have been used before. 
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Dr. Walter next examines Thackaray’s criti- 
cisms of the English and French prose writers of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries and finds 
that he expresses especially a great admiration for 
Fielding and acknowledges the latter’s influence 
over him. Fielding’s choice of characters and 
plot, his delineation of character, his so-called 


‘¢mixed characters,’ that is people who are™ 


Qither all good nor all bad, his tendency to ser--~ 


monize ; all these have influenced Thackaray in 
the development of his book. The real origin of 
Vanity Fair, however, Dr. Walter finds in Thack- 
aray’s attempt to express his disapproval of Scott, 
in Rebecca and Rowena, a parody on Ivanhoe, in 
which Scott’s romantic and ideal delineations are 
caricatured and held up to ridicule. 
is to be looked upon as a development of Rebecca 
and Rowena, and thus may be considered as a 
protest against Scott.. In Vanity Fair the high- 
minded and self-sacrificing Rebecca is contrasted 
with the intriguing and selfish Becky, the too 
faultless Rowena becomes the insipidly sweet 
Amelia ‘‘ who couldn’t say boo to a goose,’’ and 
so the contrast proceeds through most of the im- 
portant characters of the book. To quote again 
from Dr. Walter, ‘‘ The influence which Thack- 
aray’s relation to Scott had on the development 
of ‘ Vanity Fair’ must not be underestimated. In 
‘Rebecca and Rowena’ he tried to show how 
according to his opinion the characters and events 
in ‘Ivanhoe’ would seem, when one looks at the 


Vanity Fair ~ 


bottom of things; in the same year, 1846, he 


tried to create in the novel of the present, 
‘Vanity Fair,’ a work of his own from the same 
point of view, which had been his guide in his 
criticism of ‘Ivanhoe,’ and went to work by using 
characters exactly opposite to those in the latter 
novel.”’ 

The French writers by whom Thackaray was 
influenced are Balzac, whom he greatly admired, 
and one of his school, Charles de Bernard. 

To prove these conclusions Dr. Walter now 
takes up one by one the characters and incidents 


in the novel in the most detailed way. He inves- | 


tigates the question first as to how many authors 
had previously made their characters move in the 
circles of polite society in which most of the scenes 
in Vanity Fair are laid, and finds that in this re- 
spect Thackaray has merely followed the lead of 
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many other writers. He takes up the character 
of the Jewess—for Dr. Walter thinks that in 
Thackaray’s original conception of Becky’s char- 


~ acter she was a Jewess,—and finds her very rarely 


used as playing the principal réle in a novel. The 
governess occurs oftener, especially in the novels 
by women, Edgeworth, Austen, ete. Becky has 
many predecessors who married above their station 

but is original in that she is continually referrin 
to it herself. In Puritanic England the sinner 
Becky is rather an unusual type, and one would 
look for her prototype in Balzac rather than in 
English fiction. The good but weak Amelia we 
meet with occasionally, though Dr. Walter rather 
maliciously suggests that in prudish England we 
might expect to find her more often than we do. 
But the characters of the rich aunt and the spin- 
ster, as typified by Lady Crawley, and that of 
the ungainly suitor—Dobbin, seem to have been 
original creations of Thackaray’s own. These 
few instances will be sufficient to show the pains- 
taking thoroughness with which the investigation 
has been carried on. 

If, however, Thackaray in Vanity Fair used 
over again characters and incidents which he 
had used before, and was strongly influenced by 
Fielding, Balzac and other writers in the devel- 
opment of his novel, yet this work stands far 
above those preceding works, in fact, in a class of 
his own ; and this victory Dr. Walter thinks is 
due to Thackaray’s ‘‘ eye for a snob.’’ 


Sara T. Barrows. 
Ohio State University. 


Bataille de Dames ou un Duel en Amour, par 
Scribe et Legouvé, ed. by CoarLes A. EaGERrt, 
Ph. D., Professor of French in Illinois Wes- 
leyan University. American Book Company. 


If, in a body of teachers of Modern Languages, 
the question were raised, what constitutes an ideal 
edition of a text-book to be read in the class-room, 
undoubtedly the opinions expressed would be widely 
divergent. On the following points, however, a 
consensus of opinion would probably be quickly 
reached : whatever the notes may give or omit, 
they must be absolutely accurate with regard to 
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the linguistic facts stated, and they should, more- 
over, be lucidly clear in their mode of presenting 
these facts. 

This requisite accuracy and clearness are lack- 
ing to a remarkable degree in the otherwise careful 
and attractive edition of the Bataille des Dames 
before us. Some of the most obvious inaccuracies 
and misleading statements are the following : 

Page 13, note 20. L’on for on when either the 
preceding word (ET) or the next word (ASSURE) 
begins with a vowel. 

This statement, however, is contradicted by the 
text itself on page 16, where we find (1. 6) a la 
maison Von and on a raison (1. 8). Note 6, 
page 16, tries to account for the first by saying 
‘* Pon for on because of on in maison. The repe- 
tition would be inelegant.’’ But the last syllable 
of maison is -son not on, and there is little to 
choose between /’on : son on one side and on : son 
on the other. The usual explanation given (e. g., 
Fraser and Squair, 403) though possibly incom- 
plete, comes undoubtedly nearer the truth. 

P. 16,1. 1. ‘*il me semblait que. .. . j’allais 
devenir parfaite,’’ Note 1 ‘‘j’ allais here = 7’ irais. 
This substitution of an imperfect indicative for a 
conditional is idiomatic.’’? But a little careful 
consideration shows that no such substitution takes 
place in this case. The equation should read 
jallais devenir = je deviendrais. In English, as 
well as in French, the verb ‘‘to go,’’ ‘‘aller,’’ is 
used with anticipatory force : I am going to be- 
come =I shall become ; je vais devenir = je de- 
viendrai. Just so, in the past, I was going to 
become =I would become ; and j’allais devenir 
= je deviendrais, but by no means j’irais devenir. 

P. 16, 1. 9. la robe que je vous vois, Note 9. 
‘* Notice the peculiar substitution of que for dans 
laquelle, very common in conversational lan- 
guage.’’ Again, this substitution is non-existent. 
Que is here a ‘‘ complément direct’’ of vois, while 
‘yous’? is a ‘‘complément indirect’’ (perhaps 
best designated by the borrowed term ‘‘ dative of 
reference’’), and the equivalent of the sentence 
is, la robe que je vois & vous, not, certainly, la 
robe dans laquelle je vous vois. This is easily 
proved by a change of person, la robe que je lui 
vois, and not la robe que je LA vois (which 
would be required as an equivalent of Ja robe dans 
laquelle je la vois). Parallel constructions are 
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plentiful in French, je Jui trouve bonne mine, le 
médecin lui a trouvé la fievre, ete. 

P. 32, 1.22. N. ‘* Qu’est-ce que; compare this 
form with est-ce que; both are emphatic.’’ This 
sweeping statement is misleading. Whatever 
they may have been at their origin, nowadays 
their use has become obligatory and not at all 
emphatic with certain verbs (for example, most 
monosyllabic first persons sing.), and common 
with all. Est-ce que je pars? Qu’est-ce que je 
sens # are the habitual, by no means emphatic, 
forms. In other cases, indeed, some degree of 
emphasis may still persist. 

P. 54, 1. 1052‘ Qui te retient ? This qui is in 
common use though que is grammatically correct.’ 
What student could be blamed who, on the 
strength of this statement, should frame the sen- 
tence Que te retient ? But the interrogative que 
is not used in French as subject (except with a 
few intransitive verbs), and the grammatically 
correct form is qu’ est-ce qui te retient ? 

P. 96, 1. 20. je vous en supplie. N. ‘en in 
such connections anticipates an objective clause 
beginning with de.’’ Not exactly a ‘‘clause,’’ 
since de would be followed by an infinitive and 
not by a finite verb. A following clause would 
be properly introduced by que. Je vous en sup- 
plie = Je vous supplie de le faire = Je vous supplie 
que vous le fassiez. 

P. 112, line 14. C’est du génie. N. ‘‘ Observe 
that the partitive article so frequent in French has 
often no equivalent in English because the mere 
absence of the article indicates the partitive idea.’’ 
True enough, so far as English is concerned, but 
does not this statement convey the erroneous idea 
that in French the article itself indicates the par- 
titive idea? This is obviously not so. The par- 
titive idea is conveyed in French as little as in 
English by the article, it is the preposition de 
which is essential in French to partitive expres- 
sions. In j’ai du vin and je n'ai pas de vin, we 
have partitive expressions one with the article, 
one without it. The term ‘‘ partitive article ”’ 
should be abandoned since it completely obscures 
the real question, and this has been done, in fact, 
by some of the latest grammars. 

The annotations in a text-book dealing directly 
with the language as it is actually written, can 
become an invaluable aid to the scholarly teach- 
ing of living languages, if they keep abreast of 
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the progress which is being made in the field of 
linguistic research. They should never lag behind 
even the best modern grammars, which by their 
very nature cannot help remaining somewhat con- 


servative. 


C. J. Crpriant. 
St. Louis. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
TRANSLATION OF OLD ENGLISH VERSE. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Srrs :—In the December issue of the Notes, 
Professor C. G. Child attacks a statement of mine 
to the effect that ‘‘no greater mistake exists than 
to suppose that the rhythm and style’’ of oldest 
English poetry ‘‘ cannot be rendered adequately 
in modern English speech.’’ He gives two serious 
reasons for a contrary assertion. ‘‘ Modern ‘Old 
English’ verse,’’ he says, ‘‘does not sound in the 
least like real Old English verse. It is a bastard 
archeological fabrication, or an atavistic degener- 
ate, or—something else; and it never will be any- 
thing else unless’’ a real poet takes hold of it. The 
italics are mine, and are intended to express an 
emotion roused indeed to highest pitch by the 
Ernulphian sweep of this denunciation, but tem- 
pered by awe at the thought of degeneracy which 
is atavistic, and of something else which never 
will be anything else, and of my own criminal 
folly in doing a deed which bears such names. 
Professor Child’s second reason, however, is less 
overwhelming. The constraints of the Sievers 
types and of initial rime, he says, keep a trans- 
lator from ‘‘ precision of meaning’’ and from 
‘* poetic inspiration.’’ I venture to answer this 
objection out of hand. Its particular terms really 
belong with my critic’s first and sweeping reason 
for rejecting the translation in verse, but its gen- 
eral scope of complaint seems to me thoroughly 
and permanently defeated by a single line from 
Goethe’s great gospel of the poetic art,— 


In der Beschrankung zeigt sich erst der Meister,— 


a line that may be applied even to the humble 
function of the translator, and also by Kant’s 
pretty figure of the dove and its vain wish for 


— 
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flight through unresisting and airless space. But 
Goethe and Kant are Germans; and Professor 
Child,—who makes an error in assuming that the 
exception which I had noted among the German 
alliterative verse-translations must have been in 
prose, whereas it was really in blank verse,— 
waxes very playful about the Teutonic habit of 
mind. I shall not quote his vivacious satire ; it 


may be sport, but it seems to me hardly sports 


manlike ; and I shall demand more solid reasons 
for rejecting my argument from example than 
mere scoffing at men whose labors have made it 
possible for Professor Child to ride at all on his 
gay quests in English philology. Nor can he ask 
me to discuss his jest at my own expense in regard 
to a theory of communal verse which has nothing 
to do with this matter of translation, which I never 
propounded or defended, and which has been fas- 
tened on me for reasons—to quote a friendly re- 
viewer—that ‘‘ tax one’s powers of divination.’’ 
But, then, it makes close upon a column of 
merriment ! 

For my owr part, I think the question of verse- 
translation a very important matter, and I regard 
as well worth a reasoned and deliberate answer 
the four or five lines where your correspondent 
states his actual objection to a form of poetry 
which ‘‘ does not sound at all like real Old Eng- 
lish verse.’’ 

Precisely what does Professor Child mean by 
this assertion? That the strict metrical scheme, 
as shown more or less accurately by the ‘‘ types ’”’ 
of Sievers, cannot now be followed? Everybody 
will assent. Or does he mean that the old move- 
ment in its essentials, the old scheme of rime in 
its essentials, and the old repetition in forward- 
and-back, so characteristic of style as well as of 
rhythm, cannot be revived? Does he mean that 
oldest English verse as a distinct rhythmical sys- 
tem is a lost and buried art, and that it failed to 
cross the chasm in speech and song made by the 
Norman conquest? This I deny. It did cross 
that chasm, not as an ‘‘atavistic degenerate,’’ 
although it appeared in Chaucer’s own time asa 
very vigorous and thoroughly popular case of 
real atavism. To take only one of its incarna- 
tions, the Piers the Plowman poems ‘‘are written 
throughout,’’ says Professor Manly, ‘‘in alliter- 
ative verse of the same general type as that of 
Beowulf’’; while Luick, treating the whole range 
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of this revival of older rhythm, speaks of its 
‘*lebendiger entwickelung bei treuem festhalten an 
alten grundformen.’’ Six centuries fall between 
the two periods, involving radical changes in 
speech, habit, thought; and yet the old verse 
still voices deep emotion of the fourteenth cen- 
tury Englishman. Much has been written upon 
this theme ; and the upshot of considerable inves- 
tigation is that the ancient rhythm, though neces- 
sarily altered in some details, and often very 
carelessly observed, is essentially unimpaired, and 
even adheres with reasonable fidelity to the old 
‘*types.’? No one should say that it ‘‘ does not 
sound in the least like Old English verse.’’ More 
to the point, the modern man reads it with pleas- 
ure and profit. It is not his own preference, not 
his own way of voicing emotion ; but he hears its 
sturdy quadruple beat, the stretched metre of its 
antique song, by no means as an alien verse. The 
final and crucial question thus arises: Can the 
modern translator use this verse, perfectly audible, 
intelligible and enjoyable as it is, and ‘‘of the 
same general type as that of Beowulf,’ in our 
modern speech? What must be lost in this 
transfer over five centuries, and what can be 
kept fairly intact? Evidently we are to lose 
about the same elements of speech and song that 
we lose in the case of Chaucer’s versification. The 
silencing of the final e gives a different sound to 
the verse in both cases, unless we choose to restore 
the effect by the use of words which still have a 
feminine ending. Luick in his clear summary, 
Anglia, x1, 613 f., actually attributes the ‘‘ end 
of an auld sang,’’ the final disappearance of the 
ancient metre, to the fact that first é and then éd 
and és ceased to be sounded. I should rather say 
that the new verse was so overwhelmingly better 
suited to English poetic art, that it forced its an- 
cient competitor fairly out of existence. The last 
stage-coach had run, not because the horses could 
no longer pull it, but because nobody would choose 
it in preference to its rival of steam and rail. Let 
that be as it may, the concrete facts are here. A 
verse of Piers the Plowman, say— 


I was wery forwandred, and went me to reste— 


sounds, by consent of scholars, very like ‘‘ real 
Old English verse.’’ It is of the ‘‘ same general 
type as the verse of Beowulf.’’ Evidently if I can 
successfully imitate it in modern speech I ought 
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to use it in translating Beowulf; for the objection 
raised by Professor Child has no longer the slight- 
est weight. What, then, prevents this imitation ? 
What is lost? Not the initial rime, not the sturdy 
beat of the four stresses, not that insistent appeal 
of the forward-and-back of the style due to repe- 
tition and parallelism,—all these important ele- 
ments can be kept, if the translator have suffi- 
cient skill. Besides certain collocations of heavy 
and light syllables, now impossible, one will lose 
the effect of feminine endings as a persistent fact, 
feeling not only the loss of the individual endings 
themselves, but the effect of that loss upon the 
general movement of the verse. Part of this loss 
the translator or imitator can prevent ; but part 
of it is irreparable. 

Concede this loss ; it does not begin to counter- 
balance the gain, for purposes of translation, in 
retaining the essential values of the old rhythm. 
Moreover, it is a mere bagatelle compared with 
the discords and disturbances which attend a 
translation of old English verse in new English 
prose. The prose translation not only fails ut- 
terly to keep the essentials of the old rhythm and 
style, but it thrusts between the reader and the 
original a mass of misleading suggestions. Every 
one knows the biblical manner, with hints now of 
Malory and now of Bunyan and now of Scott, 
dished up as ‘‘exquisite and lucid prose’’ by 
panting followers of Mr. Andrew Lang’s Theoc- 
ritus ; and whoso translates Beowulf in this lingo 
kills Beowulf, let us say with Milton, ‘‘in the 
eye.’’? Indeed, the better his prose, the worse his 
translation in the present case. I do not mean 
merely ‘‘ Wardour-Street English,’’ which Pro- 
fessor Child very justly condemns in the preface 
to his own translation of the epic, the twy-handled 
and her seemed industry ; but I mean also that 
really lucid and really exquisite prose which does 
such wonderful work for a master like Mr. Mac- 
kail in rendering an exquisite and lucid Greek 
original. The virtue of oldest English verse was 
not artistic smoothness and lucidity, but artistic 
roughness, a kind of ordered violence. Miranda 
should not be set to work lifting and hauling the 
huge Saxon logs. There are surer ways of prov- 
ing traduttore, traditore, than by attempting verse 
translation of Old English, even with the aid of a 
‘* pedestrian muse.’’ 

If space allowed, I should like to discuss one 
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other matter with Professor Child. He yearns 
for the real, the great poet, who shall translate 
Beowulf in adequately great verse. But is Beowulf 
the work of a really great poet? Is it what we now 
call a really great poem? Is it not rather a pre- 
cious specimen of a mass of amazingly average 
and uniform poetry which is great only so far as 
it is national, racial, epic in the large sense, think- 


‘ing the thoughts of a new, half-formed civiliza- 


tion, reflecting the life of a keen and conquering 
folk, and echoing to the clash of battle down long 
years of warfare on land and sea? 


Francis B. GuMMERE. 
Haverford College. 


SATIRE IN THE MIDDLE AGEs. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Sirs :—Satire against Pope and Church played 
a large part in the literature of the Middle Ages. 
After Walther von der Vogelweide, who was one 
of the first to raise his voice against the church 
(‘‘Ich sach mit minen ougen,’’ etc.), there was 
scarcely a writer who would not give expression to 
like sentiments. 

In this general denunciation we find in Vri- 
dankes Bescheidenheit, 1229 (publ. by Wilh. 
Grimm, Goettingen, 1834), on page 154, lines 


6 and 7, 
‘* Zu Réme ist manec valscher list 
dar an der bibst unschuldic ist ”’ 


which shows an insight or partiality to some pope 
as Grimm suggests, which we do not find in any 
other work, until we come in Reineke De Vos. 
1498, ll. 4215-16 (Buch 11. Cap. 9), upon these 
lines : 
‘Calsus is dar mannige list, 
dar an de pawes unschuldich ist.”’ 


It is evident that these lines are copies of the 
earlier work, since Freidank’s Bescheidenheit was 
very popular throughout the Middle Ages, and 
only ten years after the appearance of Reineke De 
Vos in 1508 Sebastian Brant compiled and pub- 
lished Freidank’s Bescheidenheit anew, and in this 
work we read :— 

‘* Man hielt etwan uff kein Spruch nicht, 
Den nit Herr Frydank hat gedicht.”’ 


BABETTA STADLER. 
Kansas University. 
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Tupor PronuncraATION oF OE. AnD OE. @. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Srrs :—In M. L. N., xx, 28, Mr. J. M. Hart 
gives an apposite explanation of an apparent crux 
in Wyatt. In Tottel’s Miscellany, p. 39, the line 
‘‘And euery houre, a thought in readinesse,’’ is a 
translation of Petrarca’s ‘‘A ciascun remo un pen- 
sier pronto e rio.’? H. states that the ms. has 
owre instead of houre, and he identifies owre with 
Modern English oar = Italian remo! There can 
be no doubt that Hart’s suggestion solves the dif- 
ficulty : owre, ower occur elsewhere in the six- 
teenth century, cf. the Oxford Dictionary. But 
his phonological explanation of this peculiar spell- 
ing cannot be right. H. thinks that ME. gre = 
‘oar’ and wre = ‘ hour’ ‘‘must have sounded so 
much alike in Wyatt’s day that one might easily 
be written for the other.’’ ME. «% seems to have 


been ou in the sixteenth century (cf. my Histori- 


sche Neuenglische Grammatik, r, Strassburg, 1908, 
§ 106), and ME. 6 had not yet changed. In six- 
teenth century orthography we find not only owre 
for oar, bowth for both, but also kno for know, boe 
for bow (OE. boga). ‘These spellings seem to 

rove that the ME. diphthong o + wu (ou, ow) 
had already begun to be monophthongized, ef. 
Hist. Ne. Gr., § 137. 
‘ reversed spelling.’ 


owre = ore is a so-called 


WILHELM Horn. 
Giessen, Germany. 


Ce.tic LoRE.. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Srrs :—The two following bits of Celtic legend 
are of interest, the first as a faint reflex of the 
Narcissus story, the second as a modified antici- 
pation of a Shakesperean incident. In the Rennes 
Dindsenchas,' a series of Irish topographical leg- 
ends, the name Eas Ruaid (now Assaroe, on the 
river Shannon) is thus explained : ‘‘ Eas Ruaid, 
whence its name: It was Aed Ruad, son of Bad- 
urn, King of Ireland, that was drowned there 
while gazing at his image and swimming the 
rapid. From him Ess Ruaid.’’ 

If, in place of Prince Hal’s vaunt to his 
father that Percy ‘‘ shall render every glory up,”’ 
Percy had made a verbal surrender of all his 
honors on the battle-field, we should then have a 
repetition of a scene from the career of Mesgegra, 
a king of Leinster. This ill-fated warrior, fleeing 
in rout before the victorious Ulstermen, was at- 


1 Edit. and trans. by Wh. Stokes in the Revue Celtique, 
vol. xv,*from a codex of the 14th or 15th century. 
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tacked by Conall Cernach, an Ulster champion. 
After a fierce, one-armed fight, Mesgegra, realizing 
he was being worsted, submitted to the inevitable, 
saying : ‘‘I wot thou wilt not go till thou takest 
my head with thee. Take thou my head on thy 
head, and my glory on thy glory,’’* — injunctions 
which Conall fulfills literally. 


Epwarp G. Cox. 
Cornell University. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


The editors of Mod. Lang. Notes are glad to 
petition for the heartiest support of the Malone 
Society, by reproducing the following ‘‘ Notice of 
closing the roll of members,’’ recently sent out by 
the Hon. Secretary of the Society : 


The Malone Society was founded in 1906 with 
the object of printing, for the use of members, 
texts of early English plays and documents and 
notes illustrative of the history of the English 
stage and drama. As the outcome of the first 
two years of its activity the Society has issued 
twelve volumes, ten plays and two parts of Col- 
lections, and a further set of six volumes is in 
course of preparation for the current year. 

By a resolution passed at the Annual General 
Meeting in March last the Council was empowered 
to close the Roll of the Society whenever it should 
deem it expedient during the current year, not 
from any desire to make it a close corporation in 
the interest of existing Members, but in order 
that, with a definite income and a definite num- 
ber of helpers, it may proceed with the work it 
has undertaken, with the knowledge of how much 
it is possible to do in each year. The Society has 
now 215 members. 

Notice is accordingly now given that the Roll 
of the Society will be closed on 20 March, 1910, 
after which candidates will only be admitted as 
vacancies occur, and on payment of an Entrance 
Fee. Any one interested in the objects of the 
Society, and who wishes to join it before the Roll 
is closed, is invited to communicate with the Hon. 
Secretary (Arundell Esdaile, British Museum, 
W. C.), who will also be pleased to furnish any 
further information, Public Libraries and Insti- 
tutions are admitted to Membership, and may be 
represented by their Chief Officer. The Annual 
Subscription is One Guinea. Candidates’ names 
are submitted to the Council for election. 


*The Siege of Howth, edit. and trans. by Wh. Stokes in 
the Revue Celtique, vol. v1i1, from the Book of Leinster 
(12th century). 


